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Beginning with the July number there will appear in THE OPEN COURT a series of ten articles on 


The History of the Children of Israel 


Written expressly for the magazine, 
By Prof. C. H. CORNILL, 


Author of THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, and Professor of Old Testament History in the University of 
Konigsberg ; one of the foremost Biblical investigators in Germany, and certainly its most charming 


popular expositor. It is safe to say, that a like brief, simple, and scientific presentation of the difficult 
subject does not exist. The series wiil appear originally in English. 
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: é y of the Anti-Vivisection Movemen 
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Historical Sketch of the Jews from the Captivity to Canada. 
Moderna Times. Illustrated. By the REv. BERN- | Shankara,Teacher of India. By CHARLES JOHNSTON 


HARD Pick, Ph.D,, Albany, N. Y. Mi , 
| ; . : iscellaneous Articles. ; 
In the Dissecting Room. By PETER ROSSEGER. and Foreign; Notes; — oe 
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prudence. Being the Science of fon aa hhesed | ome, in Comparative Religion. With illustra- 


on the data of Ethnology. The late Justice | A few biographies of the pent thinkers and sci- 
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ALBERT H. Post, of Bremen, Germany. entists of the w 
Symphosia of Prominent Religious Teachers, givin Grange, etc. With ro mo a apehiiens 


impartial expositions of their doctrines and Articles on scientific subjects, mathematical re- 


confessions of faith. | Creations, et 
Pithy Sermons and Articles by Martin Luther, not | Oa Money. "By Count Luo Touro ee 


heretofore translated into English. 
Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Send for Philosophical ay , 
cerning contents of current issues; issued monthly. vical Portrait Series—conveying information con- 
By arrangement with the publishe 
SPECIAL OFFER. enabled to offer both THE NEW CUNTEY on He ‘OPEN 


COURT for $2.00, the regular rate for the t iodical 7 > 
Clark, Publisher THE NEw Uniry, 185-187 Dearborn Sicett.Chlaaae wend af orders to Alied 6. 
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Standard Reference Library 


AT A NOMINAL COST 


Each volume handsomely and durably bound ta 
silk cloth, and containing information 
of inestimable and permanent 


.-- Value... 
LEE’S HOME AND BUSINESS INSTRUCTOR. 


lllustrated. 400 pages. Famous specialists wrote 
the following Departments: Law, Banking, Pen- 
manship, Letter-Writing, 
Public Speaking, Book- 
keeping, Social Forms, 
Technical lerms, Vocabu- 
lary, etc. A work for 
everyday use. 


LEE’S VEST POCKET 
POINTERS. For Busy 
People. 20,000 facts of 
great importance. Lexicon 
of Foreign, Legal and 
Technical ‘lerms, Patent 
Laws, Parliamentary Rules 
Constitution of the U.S., 

ee Location, Etc. of Important Countries 

and Cities of the World, Postal Laws, Electoral Vote 
for President, Etc. Quick answers to all questions. 


THE LITTLE GEM. 448 pages. A peerless compen- 
dium of essential facts. Every item under the sun 
classified for instant reference. 


CONKLIN’S HANDY MANUAL OF USEFUL IN- 
FORMATION AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
A Household Word. 1,800,000 Copies Sold. New 
Revised edition,1897. Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
Cuban uprising, Transvaal trouble, the Census, Old 
and New Tariff Laws, the Civil War Records, anda 
wonderful amount of facts not found in other books. 


THE MODERN WEBSTER PRONOUNCING AND 
DEFINING DICTIONARY. 16 mo, illustrated, 422 
pages, 60,000 definitions. Stands at the head of pop- 
ular — dictionaries ; is accurate and an invalu- 
able help to anyone. 


LEE’S PRICELESS RECIPES. 3,000 secrets. 368 
pages. A book of Recipes and nothing but Recipes. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET WEBSTER Dic- 
TIONARY. The original edition. Catch words 
correctly spelled; synonyms; Latin terms often met 
with; parliamentary rules; perpetual calendar; use 
of capitals; speeches and toasts; forms of notes, etc. 

“Ought to be the constant companion of every 
teacher.”— Dixie School Journal. 


LEE’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
448 pages. Illustrated with 84 original portraits, 6 
full-page maps, and a special frontispiece. Never 
before in the history of bookmaking in America has 
the task of producing so comprehensive an encyclo- 

dia in suc.1 small form been attempted by any pub- 
isher. Covers a field peculiarly its own. Just the 
book for every home, school, shop and office. 


EDISON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS. 520 
ages. 50 colored maps. (New Revised Edition.) 
ore than half a million copies sold to date. ‘‘It is 

worth its weight in gold.” 


THE GRIMM-WEBSTER GERMAN-ENGLISH, 
ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. _ 30,000 
words defined in both languages. The new system 
of authography. No obsolete words or phrases. Ac- 
curate, complete, up-to-date. Appropriately illust’d. 


Any or all of these books will be sent, all charges fully 
...- prepaid, at the very low price of.... 


25c Each 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


NO SEX IN CRIME. 


SECOND EDITION. 

A new edition, uniform in size, type. and style 
with A New Help for the Drunkard; Tobacco, the 
Second Intoxicant; Not Institutions, but Homes, as 
just come from the press. 


Price, Ten Cents. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price ly 
THE NEW UNITY, 

18s Dearborn Street, - - 


| WANT one lady or gentleman 

connected in each of the liberal 
churches of Chicago and vicinity to 
work on a unique proposition, which 
is meeting with good success else- 
where. A good opportunity to 
make money. 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 
18s Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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VoLuME V. 


THURSDAY, JULY 29, 1897. 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
7 all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


— _ ee 


Piticnsial 


Now to really know the soul, the thoughts, and judg- 
ments of any man ts impossible, till he hath proved lim- 
self on the touchstone of office and lawgiving. 
mind, whoso cleaveth not to the best counsels, when a 
whole city 1s tn his control, but through some fear keepeth 
his words locked up, 1s and ever has been the sorrvest of 


For to my 


knaves; and whoso thinketh a friend ts to take his coun- 
trys place and rank before her, him I make of no 
account, kor I[—so help me Zeus, whose eye is ever 
over all!—I would not hold my peace, tf I saw ruin 
threatening the citizens in the place of safety, nor ever 
deem the country’s foe a friend of mine, knowing, as Il 
do, that it 1s she who keeps us safe, and that we make 
us friends indeed, only when she carries us on even 
Reel, SOPHOCLES IN ANTIGONE. 
—_so 

A solitary reader of THE NEw Unity writes: “ Dr. 
Thomas’s recent sermon on ‘Progressive Perfec- 
tion’ is so restful. It has made me less of an 
anarchist, and I look forward with greater hope.” 


Any evidence that THz New Unity is being read 
by its subscribers is gratifying to the editor. Such 
attention and interest was witnessed to by the large 
number of subscribers who took the pains to send 
to the editor some back numbers recently asked for 
hecessary to complete his file. We again find that, 
Owing to the demand for sample copies and the 
generous response thereto at the central office, 
their files have run low, and that we need a few 
copies of the issue of March 4th, 18th, and 25th, 
and April 15th and 22d. Such copies, addressed 
to the publisher, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, will 
be duly taken care of arid used to complete the files 


4 
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which we try to preserve for the benefit of the 
future. Sometime, perhaps, in a very few libraries 
there will be a complete file of THke New Unity 
which will be of interest to some antiquarians and 
curlosity-seekers, if none other. 


= +++. 

kK. C. Moore, in the July number of the American 
Journal of Sociology, published under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago, has a study of the “ Social 
Value of the Saloon,” which presents the subject in 
a somewhat startling light to many temperance agi- 
tators. Mr. Moore has made ‘ laboratory study ”’ 
of the Nineteenth Ward of Chicago, which in 1896 
had a population of 48,280. For all this population 
he finds but four churches. His conclusion is “ that 
the saloonkeeper is the only man who keeps open 


’ 


house in the ward. It is his business to entertain.’ 
He also argues that he furnishes the stimulus that 
renders social life possible. He manages a ‘“ social 
center, and generally is himself a ‘“ social leader.”’ 
Further, the saloon in this territory is a food-dis- 
tributing center, a place where a hungry man can 
get as much as he wants to eat and drink for the 
smallest price. Asa rule, ‘‘ the food is notoriously 
good and the price notoriously cheap.” Our asso- 
ciate, C. J. B. C., will deal with the dangerous fallacies 
and the astounding complacency in the presence of 
this awful curse, as it deserves in another column 
of this issue. Meanwhile we must admit this under- 
lying truth of the article,—the saloon cannot be done 
away with until something is invented to take its 
place on these legitimate lines, and to do this most 
legitimate of work. Inshort, the saloon will stay as 
long as the church delegates to it so much of its own 


work. 
Pe egieons 

The Home and Club Life, of Boston, the official 
organ of the Womans’ City Relief Association, says 
‘Fashion is atheistic; it denies the orderliness and 
reasonableness of the creation. It asserts that there 
is no standard of test or fitness; that it is all a mat- 
ter of whim and changing opinion.” The article 
goes on to argue that the perception of beauty and 
fitness should be something primary, and that it is 
reached only by culture, that it is ‘‘related to holi- 
ness. It comes of sound moral health. A cowboy 
may have it and a college professor may have it 
not. The maid may have it and the mistress may 
not.” The article continues to argue that ‘‘ there is 
something morally wrong at the heart of the civili- 
zation where the men wear top-hats and the women 


puffed sleeves and hooped skirts.” The list might 


be extended indefinitely into the realm of-razor-toed. 
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shoes, women’s crazy-looking hats, painfully-con- 


structed coiffures, and the grotesque extravagance 
of the full-dress (?) occasions. Each of the above 
items may be called into question, but that there is 
a saneness at the core of the argument and that 
sometime dress will be elevated into the realms of 
morals and will carry with it not only the implica- 
tion of ethical significance but ethical responsibility, 
we cannot doubt without doubting the permanency 
and progressiveness of civilization itself. 

The Eight Hour Herald has this sensible word to 
say about arbitration in case of dispute between the 
employer and the employees: 


In the United States and among American workingmen the 
settlement of labor disputes by arbitration has always been 
popular. The opposition usually comes from the employer. 
But capital must learn to live not for profit alone, but should 
remember that labor is its handmaid, and profit at the unjust 
expense of the laborer is a moral as well as a social crime. 
The principle of appealing to the judgment, intelligence, and 
fair play of a tribunal without the ceremony and technicality 
of courts is peculiarly adapted to the American workingman. 


The Free Religious Association has, through its 
officers, secured the attendance at the Nashville 
congress of the following as its delegates, the ex- 
penses of whom it provides for: the Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, Dr. L. G. Janes, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and Edwin D. Mead. This is the second 
organization as such, to notify us of its official dele- 
gates and to qualify for the privilege, the first 
being the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Independent Societies, which sends Rev. W. 
D. Simonds. The Illinois State convention of Uni- 
versalists, has also sent genial words of fellowship, 
with good intentions which may ripen into dele- 
gates. Are there not other organizations who will 
honor themselves and prove their prophetic vision 
by doing likewise? Among those whose attendance 
at Nashville is assured are Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, of Columbus, Ohio; Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, 
of Cornell University, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
and many others to be mentioned hereafter. 

Few and impressive were the words of Miss 
Helen Culver, a ward and relative of Mr. Hull, 
whose wealth she administered by entrusting it to 
the University of Chicago, to build with it the great 
biological laboratories. The way in which she dis- 
charged this unexpressed trust does credit to her 
judgment, as it will commemorate most conspicu- 
ously and worthily the name of him who accumu- 
lated the wealth. In these days, when spirit so 
often foolishly arrays itself against matter, there is 
an infatuated class that even in the name of science 
would contemn the material, if not deny its exist- 
ence altogether, hoping thereby to make themselves 
more religious and ally themselves more intimately 
with the God of the universe. It is refreshing to 
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come upon such words as those spoken by Miss 
Culver, an extract of which is printed below, as she 
turned over the building to the custody of the 
University administration at the recent convoca- 
tion. Science begins ina recognition of the validity 
of consciousness and the integrity of the senses as 
they report the phenomena of the outer world, and 
any ‘‘Christianity ’’ that begins by ignoring this tes- 
timony and denying this validity will stop short of 
that pure religion whose foundation is ‘ the know- 
ing of truth.” And its teachings will be anything 
but scientific though it incorporates the word in its 


rather boastful name. 


I believe that I should not do better than to name, as his 
heirs and representatives, those lovers of the light, who in al] 
generations, and from all ranks, give their vears to the search 
for truth, and especially those forms of inquiry which explore 
the Creator’s will, as expressed in the laws of life, and the 
means of rendering lives more soundand wholesome. I have 
believed that moral evils would grow less as knowledge of 
their relation to physical life prevails—and that science which 
is knowing, knowing the truth, is a foundation of pure 


religion.” 
>-o-: —i 


A Man for Mayor. 


From time to time we have given considerable 
editorial attention in these columns to the political 
agitations and civic interests of Chicago and the 
state of Illinois, not because THE New UNItry would 
become a local paper or because it forgets that the 
general reader outside of these limits is not particu- 
larly interested in such local affairs, but because we 
believe that the political disgraces and civic humilia- 
tions of Chicago and Illinois are typical, and be- 
cause we believe further that religion has no task 
on hand that begins to equal in importance this task 
of renovating the state,— rescuing politics from the 
hands of the professional self-seeking politician. 
Of all “rings,” ‘‘ combinations,” and ‘‘trusts,’’ the 
political ones are most to be dreaded. 

The moralist has arrived at a clear and safe con- 
clusion that private purity and individual morality 
are ultimately linked with and dependent upon cor- 
porate purity and civic morality. 
inseparable from individual ethics. 

It is quite in our line then to put upon our front 
page this week the face of the mayor of Chicago, 
Carter H. Harrison, as aman who has brought un- 
expected encouragement to the workers for civic 
integrity and political honesty in the city of Chi- 
cago. We use the word “ unexpected” advisedly, 
for many of the above-named workers had ceased 
to expect to receive much help from any officer pre- 
sented through the machinery of the national par- 
ties and elected by a partisan cry. This is the 
reason why, at the last spring election, John M. 
Harlan, an independent candidate, was’so earnestly 
championed by the honest people of Chicago, and 
made such an astonishing run. His candidacy un- 
doubtedly compelled both the leading parties to 
seek for the best men available, in order to defeat 
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him, if possible, on his own grounds. The Demo- 
cratic manipulators, probably confident that they 
could manage any man once he was in, picked upon 
Carter H. Harrison, a young man whose strongest 
recommendation to such undoubtedly lay in his 
name. 

His was a name to conjure by, for it was the name 
of the great World’s Fair mayor, whose tragic death 
left such an impression upon the city. This name, 
reasoned they, has in it conquering power, for the 
hosts who rallied around the standard of the father 
will undoubtedly rally again around that of the son. 
Thus the young man was elected. Then lo! the 
partisans, ward heelers and the Democratic bum- 
mers of all descriptions began to realize that they 
had elected something more than a name; that they 
had builded wiser than they knew; that Carter H. 
llarrison had a mind of his own and a will to exe- 
cute. The Republican shouters grudgingly began to 
admit that some good might come out of the Dem- 
ocratic Nazareth, and the Independents took new 
courage in the hope that they had succeeded even 
in their defeat. From the first, this man, practic- 
ally untried in politics, with no experience as a pub- 
lic official to guide him, has displayed a single- 
mindedness and a courage that is most promising. 
He was fearless in his denunciation of and opposition 
to the Humphreys-Allen disgraces and corruptions 
at Springfield last winter. While, as it seems to 
many, he has made serious mistakes, and perhaps 
made some dangerous concessions along the line of 
civil service reform, he has from the start given to 
the principle itself an endorsement and aggressive 
execution which has carried with it the evidence of 
sincerity, honesty, and ability. His recent triumph 
over the corrupt element in the Common Council 
by vetoing the general electric railway bill and 
compelling the Council to sustain his veto, has 
reassured those who are beginning to believe that 
Chicago has a Man for a Mayor. And furthermore, 
he has led such to see what might be expected and 
what can be done, even in a great city like Chicago, 
when there is a Man for Mayor. Mr. Harrison has 
thus far disappointed most encouragingly, many of 
the friends who placed him in office and equally 
disappointed the good men who tried to defeat him. 
He had not been in the City Hall a week before 
corporation and contractor rings had learned that he 
Was a man not to be wheedled into the intricate 
complications that have come to be looked upon 
almost as part and parcel of a mayoralty adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Harrison is a native of Chicago, was born 
April 23, 1860. When thirteen years of age he was 
taken to Germany and spent three years in Alten- 
berg. In 1876 he entered St. Ignatius College in 
Chicago and graduated in 1881. From thence he 
went to Yale and graduated in the law department 
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in 1883; practiced law on real estate lines until 
1891, when his famous father became the owner of 
the Chicago /zmes, and for three years Carter Har- 
rison, Jr., became practically the head of that 
paper. Then, dropping this responsibility, Mr. 
Harrison traveled extensively, belted the globe, we 
believe, and came back to resume his real estate 
business. Up to last spring he had steadily refused 
all political honors. He might have gone to Con- 
gress, but declined. His first candidacy made him 
mayor of Chicago, and thus a measureless opportu- 
nity is offered to him. He who can successfully 
cope with the evil forces of a great city and give 
to it an honorable administration has abilities 
worthy the highest positions of trust. As a young 
man who has done better than was expected of him, 
as a young man who has a prophetic opportunity to 
serve the cause of humanity by purifying the state 
to which he belongs, we bid the mayor of Chicago 
persist on the high lines he has set out for himself, 
and stand ready to rejoice over all evidences that 
the future may bring that Chicago has indeed a 
Man tor Mayor. 


England's Responsibility in India, 

lhe Cosmopohtan tor July introduces a series of 
articles which cannot fail of making a profound im- 
pression. Julian Hawthorne has been on a special 
‘commission in the interest of this monthly, in- 
vestigating the plague-smitten communities of India. 
The letter text, still more the faithful reproductions 
of the camera, tell a most impressive and pathetic 
tale. The horrors of the plague are bad enough, 
but the greater horrors of the social situation are 
worse. The magazine has fora frontispiece an illus- 
tration which shows on the right the magnificent 
marble statue with Gothic canopy of ‘‘ Her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India,” 
recently erected in commemoration of her jubilee at 
Bombay. This beautiful monument is flanked by hor- 
rible life-photographs of those which are called ‘ Her 
Gracious Majesty’s subjects’’—poor human creatures, 
through whose skin appear their grinning skeletons; 
ghastly starvelings, victims of the famine that counts 
its millions. This frontispiece is further illuminated 
in the text that says that ‘probably one hundred 
million of dollars were expended directly or in- 
directly upon the queen’s jubilee ceremonies.” At 
this distance it is unsafe to fix responsibilities, but 
will not history hold the England that has ventured 
to assume control of this vast territory, and dares 
profit by its conquests, responsible for the social 
condition and the economic situation that makes the 
horrors of the famine and the plague possible? The 
cause is not far to seek. It is expressed by the one 
word ‘‘ caste,” the fell mother of evil and mischief 
everywhere. There can be no remedy, not even 
much amelioration until these iron boundaries are 
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broken down. We remember that they are guarded 
by the sanctities of religion which command our 
respect even when they sink into superstition. 

But is it not the duty of England, on purely 
economic and social grounds, to ignore, and, when 
needs be, defy, this hurting blight? The prejudices 
of caste should be assailed, and its evils, so far as 
possible, corrected, though it may be necessary to 
call upon the fire department to flush out the filthy 
warrens where human beings hide, are born, and 
die, or again summon the militia to quell the mobs 
which may gather around the necessary violation of 
caste prejudices. Britain's right to India must be 
established by its power to correct these horrible 
abuses. On the other hand, these articles of Mr. 
Hawthorne ought to go a good ways towards cor- 
recting a certain Neo-Brahminic infatuation in 
Europe and America which is taking possession of 
a few men and many women in these days. The 
enthusiasm over Mahatmas, adepts, pundits, prob- 
lems of incarnations, astral corporosities, and other 
attenuated spiritualities, may well stop and take 
account of stock,—study the outcome of these 
metaphysical refinements at home. A little of the 
‘‘crass materialism "’ of the West, the ‘ gross civiliza- 
tion’ of Europe, and the plain prose of applied 
Christianity, may do something for these starvelings, 
which thus far the native metaphysics of their pun- 
dits seems to have failed. Let the spirits of the 
citizens of India and of America stay at home a 
while, build the bodies which they occupy into 
nobler form, and provide more adequately for their 
nourishment. India is now horror-land, and will 
remain so until its people will lose some of their 
‘proud characteristics,” and become a more homo- 
geneous part of the big wor!d to which they belong. 
India needs a great baptism of common sense, 
mighty cargoes of soap, shiploads of garden seeds, 
great companies of missionaries who will teach them 
the mysteries of planting, budding, grafting; mis- 
sionaries who believe in strawberries, gooseberries, 
apples, sweet and sour, peaches, chickens, onions, 
potatoes, veal, beef, ‘mutton, the holy products of 
the sacred animals that are to find their reincarna- 
tions in men and women that are strong enough to 
work, that will be ashamed of filth and beggary. 
India needs house-builders, railroad-makers, corn- 
planters, reapers, buggies, steel plows, axes, rolling- 
pins, stoves, lucifer matches, graham bread, and 


bicycles. India needs another Zoroaster to declare 
the gospel of work, another Buddha to protest 
against this heaven hunger, and to create an earth 
appetite, and this appetite is possible only to 
those who have a commanding interest in humanity 
as it is, and this world as we find it. There is no 
doctrine so practical as that of the universal brother- 
hood, and there is no spirituality so spiritual as that 
which accepts for purposes of conquest enjoyment 
and use this world with its things and its bodies, its 
senses and its appetites. 
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Temperance: Fundamental Propositions. 


The great temperance reformation of 1820 stood 
on these two accepted facts: 1. No man can safely 
drink intoxicants even in a moderate degree. Mod. 
eration is impossible when you strike matches in a 
hay-mow. The laws of nature are against you. 2. 
Even if you are that rare exceptionsthat can drink 
stimulants temperately, your neighbor you have no 
right to tempt by habits that are innocent to your- 
self.. [hese two principles were recognized as great 
universal laws. Nothing has occurred since that 
date to show us that they were not wisely accepted, 
and the sociological development of America placed 
upon them as a basis. We owe as much to the ret- 
ormation in drinking habits between 1820 and 1830 
as we do to the political revolution between 1800 
and 1810. Or to the revolutionary age between 
1766 and 1776. Put the two principles, which we 
have stated, together, and they make the Golden 
Rule of modern life. Or we may say it is the read- 
ing of the Golden Rule into modern conditions. 

It is not probable that in a normal condition of 
the nerves many people would resort to stimulants. 
The two facts go together that a person who uses 
intoxicants is diseased, and is endeavoring to cure 
himself by that which produces disease. Physiology 
has proclaimed that the craving for strong liquors 
indicates an abnormal state of the brain and the ner- 
vous system; and that the longer the indulgence is 
encouraged, the greater the departure from a natural 
state of the human organism. The indulgence finally 
becomes a desire, and the desire a distinct craving, 
and then a masterful passion. But we have not yet 
got at the whole of the evil. For it is really a de- 
generate condition, caused by other vices, which 
leads the way to the first craving for stimulation, 
An abuse of the sexual nature precedes a passion 
for recreation by methods that do not recreate, but 
simply whip up the tired system to further indul- 
gence. Intemperance is a large word that covers 
waste of all sorts. Temperance is a word equally 
great and not well understood in its ordinary use 
It means a calm, equible use of ourselves in all the 
ways of living. The dipsomaniac may be allowed 
to be an exception. He seems to be the product of 
an hereditary diseased indulgence. The dipsoma- 
niac has a never-ending thirst. He will swallow 
anything, provided it is capable of producing a sense 
of intoxication. His life is spent in seeking meth- 
ods of indulging the wish to satisfy thirst. 

I said to a friend, ‘‘I cannot understand your care- 
less, offhand way of dealing with this question. 
You act as if you were unlike other human beings. 
That is, as if you were immune from the common 
laws that govern the rest of us.”” He answered, ‘‘ That 
is about the truth of it. Each one of us who in- 


dulges in intoxicants believes that he is an excep- 
tion; that although the bulk of drinkers will go on 


; 


to ruin, he will not. Logically I suppose that | 
know I am in danger. But practically, I have 
neither conviction nor sentiment in the case. Nor 
do I believe it possible for you to awaken such sen- 
timents. I can comprehend that each indulgence 


acts directly to create a desire; that each ounce of 
alcohol acts on the nervous system, not only with a 
given dynamic force, but with a given moral effect. 
But when one has an established habit, knowledge 
will rarely meddle with it.” So far as my experience 
goes, the habit of drinking is in America largely 
confused, also, with the theory of individual liberty. 
Most tipplers insist on their individual rights to do 
that which reformers are endeavoring to prevent. 
Added to this, the most important influence to en- 
courage the use of intoxicants is the reckless habit 
of physicians. When acting as a pastor of a church, 
| found that at least one half of the victims of a 
craving for liquor had formed their first initial desire 
from physicians’ prescriptions. Summing up the 
subject, we have to look at three points. (1) That 
the use of intoxicants is conjoined with other vices. 
(2) That it is a result of a false conception of indi- 
vidual right. And (3) that it comes from the use 
of alcohol medicinally. Se Me 2 
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There is a certain keenness and vigor of disci- 
pline that can come to a man only as he S., out 
in the midst of things and becomes himself a part 
of the world and of the events with which the world 
is so solidly packed. -A sense of opportunity, a 
feeling of being a part, even a minute part, of the 
machinery by which the threads of current event 
are being woven in, works upon us with the power 
of a fine discipline and a strong inspiration. The 
solidity of the burden that is carried helps to solidify 
the man who carries it. Problems tumble easily 


apart in the field that refuse to give up their secret 
in the study or even in the closet. Reality is what 
educates us, and reality never comes so close to us 
with all its powers of discipline as when we encounter 
it in action. In books we find truth in black and 
white, but in the on-rush of event we see truth at 
work; and it is only when truth is busy, and when 
we are ourselves personally mixed up in its activ- 
ities, that we learn to know of how much we are 
capable, or win the power by which those capabil- 
ities can be made over into effect. Let no young 
man of spirit and purpose be dismayed by his ina- 
bility to attend either college or university. Life is 
itself the oldest and best endowed university in the 
world, and will guarantee to its pupils all in the 
way of vigor, keenness, and grasp that they have in 
them the grace and persistency to acquire.—C. H. 
Parkhurst, D.D., in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Let us cheerfully take the common human risks 


of error, and the best, clearest truth we can get, and 
by acting on the light we have, prepare ourselves 


for ever more and more.—William Salter. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: Everyone Re- 


sponsible for His Own. 
The Dragon-Fly. 


The meadows glow beneath each high sunbeam, 
Deep blue the sky, and heavenly bright the air; 
In happy languor flows a gentle stream, 
Where reeds in myriads grow, and lilies fair 
Repose ingleaming beauty. ’Mid the flowers 
A dragon-fly, with wings of thinnest gauze 
Sounding like fairy harps through moonlight bowers, 
Floats humming lazily, and turns to pause 
A snow-white bud to kiss. A haughty brake 
Bends low at his imperial command. 
Hard by the peasants scanty leisure take 
From toil, The winds on some far distant strand 
To shipwrecked bodies sandy burial give. 
This tinted dragon-fly; Why doth he live? 
MARY MORRISON. 


The Hebrews in Egypt. 


Oriental excavations in recent years have revealed 
riches incalculable. We are growing familiar with 
the history, literature, and social life of times of 
which the world knew but little. We have revised 
the stories of ancient peoples by the records of their 
contemporaries. We have supplemented our knowl- 
edge of allthe past. By resurrected official records 
are traced the victories and defeats of armies, the 
march of conquest and commerce, and the compara- 
tive prosperity and greatness of allied and hostile 
powers. 

What light has been thrown upon the story of the 
Israelites in the land of the Pharaohs? What have 
Egyptian monuments and tombs unfolded of the 
career of their marvelous hero? MHave they fixed 
the boundaries of the Bondage or the period of the 
Exodus? Surely there is no one subject for light 
upon which men have been more anxiously wait- 
ing. Before recent developments, the character of 
the ancient people of Egypt, as understood by the 
masses of the nations nominally Christian, was almost 
entirely drawn from the sacred Hebrew literature. 
How shall we measure them to-day? Is there any 
point of contact between their own literature and 
the story of the Sacred Book? 

There are no more interesting questions at the pres- 
ent time. There is no subject upon which students 
more ardently desire information. Every find in the 
East awakens interest anew. So familiar from child- 
hood has been the cruel picture of the Bondage and 
the perils of the-Exodus that one hardly under- 
stands how so many years of labor could throw so 
much light upon all else in Egyptian history and 
give absolutely no trace of the Hebrews in the land. 
So far all discoveries have only deepened the mys- 
tery. It is not known when the departure from 
Egypt was. It is not known in whose reign it took 
place. There has no line of tablet, monument, tem- 
ple, sarcophagus, or other inscription, yet been found 
in Egypt that gives any confirmation of the biblical 
story, or goes to show that the Hebrews were ever 
in Egypt at all. 

True, Flinders Petrie found a tablet of black 
syenite in February, 1896, in the funeral temple of 
Merneptah at Thebes, recording the monarch’s vic- 
tory over the allied forces’of his enemies, a part of 
whose inscription reads: ‘The people of Ysiraal 
is spoiled; it hath no seed; Syria is widowed.” But 
this battle occurred in Syria in the vicinity of Gali- 
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lee. Before this discovery it was agreed by most 
scholars that under this Pharaoh was the departure 
from Egypt. But now, in the fifth year of his rule, 
Israel is found fighting among the hostile forces in 
Palestine. The great triumph of Merneptah indicates 
no weakening of his power by the departure of the 
Hebrews. Under his rule the nation § regained 
strength lost in his ancestor's declining years. 

Was the exodus before the reign of Merneptah, 
then? Mr. Petrie still holds that it was not before 
him, and could not have been after him, but he ts 
driven to the conclusion that a portion of the Israel- 
ites must have been already established in Palestine 
during the bondage. This view would surely leave 
al large unfilled gap in the history of that portion of 
them. Major Conder carries the exodus back some 
two centuries, while some German scholars say 
there is no reason to believe the Israelites were ever 
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high, five feet four inches wide, and thirteen inches 
thick, discovered by Mr. Petrie as indicated above. 
The twelve lines as translated by Professor Breasted 
run as follows: 


“The kings are overthrown, saying ‘Salam’ ; 

“ Not one is holding up his head among the nine bows; 
“Undone is Tehenu:; 

“Kheta is pacified; 

“ Plundered is Pa-Kanana with every evil; 

“Carried away is Ashkelon; 

“Seized upon is Gezer; 

“ Yenuam is made _as one that is not; 

“Tsrael is desolated; his grain is not; 

* Palestine has become as widows for Egypt. 

‘“ All lands,--together thev are in peace, 

“Everyone who rebels is subdued by the King 
Merneptah.” 


It will be noticed that the only contact with bibli- 
cal fields is found in lines nine and ten: 
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“ Tsrael is desolated; his grain is not; 
Palestine has become as widows for Egypt. 


PART OF THE ANTIQUITIES SENT BY MR. PETRIE FROM HIS DISCOVERIES AT THEBES IN THE WINTER OF 1895-6, 
AND NOW IN HASKELL MUSEUM. 


in bondage in Egypt at all. 
waits anxiously the 


Meanwhile the world 
progress of exploration for 
some evidence bearing upon the question which 
shall separate the mythical from the actual in the 
story of the Hebrews and the career of Moses. 
L. D. BurpDIck. 

ABOVE BY THE EDITOR. 

The above article bristles with suggestions and 
implications tempting to the general reader, sugges- 
tive to the thoughtful, but suggestions and impli- 
cations the value of which even the ‘intelligent ”’ 
mind is entirely unprepared to judge. They touch 
on points which the specialist alone can judge. 
Through the kindness of our friend, Prof. James 
Henry Breasted, the Egyptologist of the University 
of Chicago, we are permitted to reprint from an 
article from his pen in the Szdlical World on the 
‘Israel Tablet’’ the full text of the hymn of vic- 
tory of the King Merneptah referred to above. It 
is inscribed on a syenite stela, ten feet three inches 


COMMENT ON THE 


Our readers will be interested to know on how 
slender a foundation does our contributor build his 
fabric of inferences. Still more daring, according 
to Professor Breasted, are the flights of imagination 
indulged in, even by’so scholarly a man as Professor 


Sayce, when he proceeds to amplify the two lines 
as follows: 


' the Egyptian scribe draws a discreet veil of 
silence over the flight of Israel and the loss of the pursuing 
hostin the waters of the sea, and describes only the effect of the 
measures that had been taken to destroy the ‘ seed of Israel.” 


Or, again, 
“The expression used of the Israelites on the newly found 
stela is nothing less than a summary of the biblical account.’ 


In addition to his wide, not to say wild inferences, 
the author presumes in this paragraph to interpret 
‘his grain is not’ as an illusion to the killing of 
the male children, recorded in Exodus, whereas the 
more obvious and apparently evident purport as 
pointed out by Professor Breasted in this tablet is 
simply the recording of the fact that 
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Israel had suffered defeat and been spoiled of her pro- 
visions and produce. It is perfectly clear that the author 
of the text thinks of Israel as in Syria among the Syrian peo- 
ples and places mentioned with her, 


There is a very unscholarly and pathetic anxiety 
on the part of certain unwise friends of the Bible 
to seize upon every possible allusion to Bible men 
or incident found on stone, brick tablet, or papyrus 
as a refutation of the conclusions of what is called 
the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,” and the vindication of what 
they call the “truth of the sacred record.” Is 
there an allusion found on Nineveh tablet to any of 
the wars or warriors alluded to in the Old Testa- 
ment, immediately we are told by some one that the 
Mosaic account of creation is strengthened and the 
validity of the Bible text established, whereas the 
very Opposite truth is established, viz., that the 
Hebrew records fit into, more or less clearly, the 
contemporary records of their time. That their 
story is dovetailed into the story of their neighbors, 
and that the fate of their records has been very 
much the fate of the records of surrounding nations. 
They have been mangled, marred, lost. They are 
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Through the kindness of Professor Breasted, we are 
permitted to present our readers with two illustra- 
tions, which show the nature of the material from 
which the experts, with much painstaking labor, are 
slowly reconstructing for us some fragments of the 
past. 

We are glad to reprint from the circular of the so- 
ciety the following appeal, and we hope we print it 
not wholly in vain. THr New UNITy presents many 
claims to its readers. It has causes of its own 
which it often presses, but the cause of scholarship 
is involved in all the other causes, and any reform or 
missionary work that is pushed at the cost or the 
neglect of this cause of the scholar is sure to find 
itself among those who, in their eagerness and 
haste, kill the goose that lays the golden egg. A 
sum of five do!lars a year makes one an annual mem- 
ber of this Chicago society, and, in addition to the 
consciousness of having helped a good cause, brings 
to the member an annual illustrated volume of the 


work done and doing 


Says the circular: 


The remains of that ancient civilization from which we have 


BRONZE TOOLS AND GLAZES FROM,THE FOUNDATION: DEPOSIT OF KING 
SIPTAH (13th CENTURY B.C.) NOW IN HASKELL MUSEUM. 


colored by the influences of time and place and 
personality. This boasting on the tablet of Mernep- 
tah, discovered by Professor Petrie, has in it unques- 
tionably an element of boasting, which it may be 
subsequent researches on the part of impartial 
scholars may be able to correct by the records of 
other people or other magnates. 


We have gone out of our way to say all this in 
order that we might say with emphasis a word of 
appreciation, not only of the work of these students 
of the past in general, but particularly of the work 
that is done near at hand in the support of and in 
connection with these explorers. THE New UNITY 
Owes a commendatory word to the organizers and 
patrons of the ‘Chicago Society of Egyptian Re- 
search,’’ who seek to divert a little of the money 
which is so often misspent in Chicago in these schol- 
arly directions. This society has Charles Hutchin- 
son for president, Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth and Mrs. 
Hart Rawson for vice-presidents, and Professor 
Breasted as secretary. They seek to raise funds to 
assist in the work of excavation, to bring to Chicago 
a just share of the antiquities thus discovered, and 
to inform its members concerning the ancient civili- 
zation with which these discoverers are concerned. 


inherited so much are fast perishing; all portable antiquities 
above ground are being carried away and sold by the natives; 
buried cities and cemeteries are being upturned and looted 
with barbarous recklessness, without any scientific record of 
the objects found, and while the great museums of Europe are 
being filled with treasures thus acquired, the land will in a 
few years be exhausted, and America will have lost the oppor- 
tunity of securing a proper share inthe surviving remnants of 
itsantique civilization. A subscription of $250sent to Petrie’s 
“Research Account” and used at Thebes brought to us from 
there the important collection only partially shown in the ac- 
companying cuts. We have,therefore, very tangible evidence 
of the good use made of all subscriptions. We urge all who 
are interested in this earliest chapter of man’s history, or its 
vital connection with biblical studies, to send in their subscrip- 
tions at once. 


All subscriptions and communications concerning 
this work should be addressed to Prof. James H. 


Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
J. Li. J. 


And who art thou? said I to the soft-falling shower, 

Which, strange to tell, gave me an answer as here translated: 

I am the Poem of Earth, said the voice of the rain, 

Eternal I rise impalpable out of the land and the bottomless 
sea, 

Upward to Heaven, whence vaguely form’d, 
chang’d and yet the same, 

I descend to lave the drouths, atomies, dust-layers of the 

lobe, 

And ail that in them without me were seeds only, latent, 
unborn; 

And forever, by day and night, I give back life to my own 
origin, and make pure and beautify it. 

Walt Whitman, 
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Common Sense 1n Religion. 


What the phrase ‘‘common sense” generally 
means is that sort of wisdom that recognizes present 
conditions as they are and depends upon actual 
experience rather than speculative theory in choos- 
ing methods for accomplishing any result. It is 
“common sense’’ that is most trusted in the busi- 
ness world, in all the professions, and in domestic 
affairs. A teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, a farmer, 
a mechanic, a clerk, a merchant, a politician, that 
‘has no common sense” is the man who is always 
following after untried notions and getting into 
trouble. There are, however, three kinds of people 
to whom common sense is sometimes supposed to 
be a hindrance rather than ahelp. The poet is one, 
the inventor is another, and the religious seer is a 
third. People who don't know any better still sup- 
pose that men write great poems, discover the 
secrets of nature, and become great religious guides 
by inspiration alone, without preparation, laborious 
study, and hard toil. It is no doubt a fact that 
genius sometimes chooses very uncommon paths to 
success and achieves results by untried methods; 
but even with genius ‘‘common sense” is an indis- 
pensable factor if lasting success is to be achieved. 

Just now, however, we are not concerned with the 
poetic or inventive genius. It isin religion that the 
lack of common sense works its widest injury. Men 
get an idea that religion is something so distinct 
from everything else in the world that we must 
abandon our usual processes of development and 
cut loose from all ordinary tests of wisdom. It is 
here that men and women get delirious notions or 
vague fancies and immediately assume that they 
are inspirations from on high,” or “the call of 
God,” when in any other department of life they 
would never think of proceeding a single step with- 
out testing their notions and fancies by the light of 
experience and reason. For instance, how many 
prophets have arisen proclaiming the end of the 
world on a certain day, because they had had a 
dream ora fancy, and, trusting to what they called 
the ‘‘inner Ight,’” began solemnly to warn the world 
of its approaching doom. We have all heard, too, 
of preachers who made no preparation for their 
sermons, trusting that the Lord would fill their 
mouths with wisdom and their brains with thoughts 
as soon as they stood up before their congregation. 
Then there are the people who take the words “the 
Lord will provide” so literally that they will do 
nothing to earn a living, though the Bible tells us 
that Peter kept up his fishing after he became a 
disciple, and Paul kept on with his tent-making after 
he became anapostle. The reports have come from 
Russia lately ofa sect of religionists who bury them- 
selves alive as a means of attaining heaven, ‘several 
of the sect having been arrested lately for assisting 
in these ceremonies, one of them, a man, having 
buried his wife and children at their own solicitation. 
Horrible as this seems, it is but a logical conclusion 
to the long-prevailing idea of the ascetics, that gashes 
and bruises and burns would cleanse the soul of 
sin and win heaven. 

Now the truth of the matter is that frenzy and 
delirium and uncontrolled ecstasy are usually evi- 
dences of disease, not of religion. If they are 
evidences of religion, then some of the most igno- 
rant and least trustworthy negroes of the South are 
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the most religious part of our country’s population, 
for with them trances lasting for hours are a com- 
mon-thing every year. Hysteria is no less hysteria 
when brought about by a highly wrought picture of 
the souls in hells than when brought about by the 
sight of a runaway horse or a mad dog. And it isa 
matter worthy of consideration that, so far as we 
know, the greatest and first of all revivals, that of 
Pentecost, was brought about without any of the 
highly garnished descriptions of the souls in tor- 
ment which used to be and still are by some held 
to be essential to revival work. 

Common sense in religion teaches us that religious 
character is to be developed as everything else in 
this world is developed, by a gradual growth, which 
comes as the result of activity and work. The 
painter has to practice and observe and study all 
his life long to develop his talent. The life of a 
great musician is a life of almost unceasing toil to 
keep his talent at its best. As Lowell says: 

“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 

The trouble with a great many doubters is, that 
they apply to religion a test of reality very different 
from that which they apply to science and art and 
business life. They don't expect to yrasp scientific 
truth by simply asking for it. They know that cul- 
tivation of the artistic faculties must come by slow 
degrees. But they seem often to expect that the 
whole of religious truth is going to flash upon them 
just as soon as they become converted, and that be- 
cause it does not, because there remain mysteries 
and temptations and dark experiences, they were 
mistaken in supposing that there is anything real 
about religion. 

The ecstasies of the religious life, the moments 
of rapt spiritual exaltation, are few and far between. 
To many they never come; even to those to whom 
they come they are but incidents of the life, glorious 
though they may be. But the common-sense part 
of religion, the plodding, the growing, the strug- 
gling, the waiting, the step-by-step development of 
strength and will and insight, —this is, after all, the 
most important part of religion, because, by it, rather 
than by the ecstasies, comes the formation of en- 
during character. At least it must be so with most 
of us. It is here that the testing comes; it is for 
this that the reward will come; it is by this that 
strength must come. ‘ Walking with God” does 
not mean riding in a chariot of fire with Him, or 
carried in His bosom, or flying with the cherubim. 
It means a step-by-step process that involves exer- 
tion on our part, and, through some stumbling, and 
fear, and weariness, and discouragement, developing 
at last the thews and sinews of maturity. That is 
what religion must mean to most of us.—7Zhe Voice. 


It is easy and rather good form to depreciate the 
tough indoctrination that used to be administered 
on Sunday to the olden congregations of New Eng- 
land, but a good deal of New England sturdiness of 
thought was built out of exactly that tough indoc- 
trination; and to-day there would be less mushiness 
in what laymen think six days in the week if there 
were more sinew in what we preachers teach them 
the other one day.—C. A. Parkhurst, D.D., m 

Ladtes’ Home Journal. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“« Get thee up into the high mountain; lft up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid 
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«The Social Value of the Saloon.’ 


KE. C. Moore, in the July number of the American 
Journal of Sociology, published by Chicago Univer- 
ate: presents under the above title an astounding 
article on the saloon as seen and felt in the nine- 
teenth ward (Hull House ward) of Chicago. Mr. 
Moore professes to use the laboratory method of 
investigation, and presents six photographic inter- 
iors in evidence of having studied the saloon from 
the inside rather than the outside. 

“It is assumed, in beginning the investigation,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘that an institution which society 
has so generally created for itself must meet a defi- 
nite social demand; and that the demand was not syn- 
onymous with a desire on the part of society to 
commit suicide by means of alcoholic poison was 
taken for granted.” 

Mr. Moore finds that ‘‘ primarily the saloon is a 
social center.” It is the workingman’s club—‘ in 
winter warm, in summer cool, at night brightly 
lighted, and always clean. There are chairs, tables, 
papers, cards, lunch; often pool and billiards, and 
sometimes a gymnasium. What more does the 
workingman want for his club? ”’ 

Then the writer defends the need of a club for 
the workingman. Neither his family life nor the 
churches (there are four, he says, in a population of 
48,000 in the nineteenth ward) nor existing clubs 
(with their machinery, expenses, and exactions) 
serve his purpose so well as the saloon. The trades 
unions come nearer to answering their need, but at 
present a very small percentage of workingmen be- 
long to trades unions. ‘‘ Yet the reformer’s greatest 
hope lies along this line, while his energies are 
largely given to more futile forms of service.” 

‘The saloon-keeper,” says Mr. Moore, ‘‘is the 
only man who keeps open house in the ward.”’ 
There is an accretion of intelligence that comes to 
him in his business. He hears the best stories. He 
is the first to get accurate information as to the latest 
political deals and social mysteries. My work- 
Ingman is not too democratic to respect the ready 
intelligence, the power, and the better dress of the 
leader in his social center. They draw him to the 
saloon, and once there they continue to hold him. 
In addition, the saloon-keeper trusts him for drinks— 
a debt of honor—yea, more: he lends him money if 
in greater need. But the saloon-keeper is only one 
clement in this analysis of attraction. ‘‘ The saloon is 
the center of society, of learning, books, papers; the 
clearing-house of the common intelligence of its fre- 
(uenters; the place where their philosophy of life is 
worked out, and from which their political and social 
beliefs take their beginning. . . . Verily, the apostle 
of the new education may welcome this as an illus- 
tration of education not divorced from social life by 
bonds of convention.” 

Continues the writer: The saloon ‘‘stands not for 
Social opportunity only. It affords also the condi- 
tions of sociability.” By this he means alcoholic 
stimulation, and quotes Dr. Kerr as saying: ‘“ The 
first action of ethylic alcohol is vascular relaxation, 
commonly called exhilaration or stimulation, when 
4 glow of warmth spreads over the whole system, 
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when the heart beats faster, when happy thoughts 
crowd in upon the brain; when all seems life and 
light and joy; when everything without and within 
wears a roseate hue.’ 

‘Ts it not a social ideal?”’ asked Mr. Moore; “a 
condition in which each one would appear before 
his fellow? Only there are different ways of reach- 
ing it.” 

And further contends this admirer of the saloon: 
‘* Moreover this stimulus not only supplies imme- 
diate social need. Psychologists tell us the 
value of the stimulant is—to free the individual 
from the consciousness of the limitation which pre- 
vents the realization of his ideal and to preserve 
his ideal for him and for society. It is here that 
the saloon gets its ultimate social value.”’ 

‘There is another primal need which the saloon 
supplies and supplies well,’ says Mr. Moore, who 
then sounds the praises of the free-lunch counter. 
And as to the physiological effects of the use of 
alcohol, he contends that recent experiments in the 
Yale laboratory ‘‘ would seem to indicate that when 
the quantity of alcohol is not in excess of two per 
cent of the digestive fluid, digestive activity 1s 
aided by its presence.’ He quotes Dr. Keeley (is 
it he of the gold cure?) as defending moderate 
drinking for the laboring man, because “it has an 
inhibitory action upon cell metabolism” or waste 
of tissue consequent upon muscular exertion. 

“Such it is believed is the social value of the 
saloon,’ concludes the essayist. ‘‘ That its wares 
are poison is nowhere lost sight of, but that the 
poison appears in their abuse and not in their use is 
our contention.” Concerning the evils of the 
saloon, he says in a sentence that ‘‘they are many 
and grave and cry out to society for proper consid- 
eration,’ but he carefully refrains from indicating 
them. He concludes that ‘‘the presence of the 
saloon in an unorganized society is proof conclusive 
that society can wisely organize the need which it 
supplies;’’ and Mr. Moore draws his article to a 
close by a protest against ‘‘the predominance of 
one-sided statements ’’ made by those who seek to 
abolish the saloon. 

It is to be presumed that Mr. Moore’s article will 
attain a circulation far exceeding that of the jour- 
nal in which it first appears. The National Saloon 

Men’s League will hardly let its perusal be confined 
to the select subscription list of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, though it may win for that publica- 
tion a place upon the saloon table, beside the Police 
Gazette. The article will fill a long-felt want; it ts 
the kind of thing they have panted to get hold of 
to bestow upon their patrons, and upon legislators 
and officers whose duty it is to ‘‘regulate”’ their 
business. Not only the writer, but the editors of 
this journal, who gave it the leading place in the 
magazine, will stand hand in hand with the saloon 
power which has never before won such an ally to 
bulwark its claims upon society. (Has a zeal for 
sociology the power to blur moral distinctions and 
responsibilities in even such men as these?) 

The saloon-keeper would like also, it is to be 
supposed, to stimulate the admiration and gratitude 
of an-unfeeling public for the free lunches (did Mr. 
Moore say they were served also to the patrons’ 
families?) and for the prodigious intellectual and 
moral education which is, of course, the natural re- 
sult of a privileged association with a real saloon- 
keeper! No doubt it is true that he is ‘the first 
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to get accurate information as to the latest political 
deals and social mysteries "’ (witness a recent ad- 
vertisement in a Chicago paper of ‘a corner saloon, 
a nice stand for an alderman to buy!’’) and as to 
‘‘social mysteries,’ there must be a great many 
behind those artfully arranged screens. 

And then how one’s manhood is appealed to by 
that ‘‘debt of honor” for drinks! It must be paid 
before|the family grocer’s bill—which is only a mat- 
ter of cold business with no tender sentiment about it. 

And that ‘clearing-house of common intelli- 
gence ’’—what an item to the habitué of the saloon! 
How necessary after the third drink or so, when a 
pooling of the common intelligence is so often 
demanded, for two boon companions to find their 
way home! 

But Mr. Moore is in error if he supposes there are 
but few who appreciate the saloon as a ‘ place where 
their philosophy of life is worked out, and from 
which their political and social beliefs take begin- 
ning.” As tothe ‘philosophy of life,” I dare say 
that nineteen men out of twenty who have come to 
the conclusion, for instance, that ‘‘the world owes 
them a living’ have been powerfully assisted to this 
conclusion by the saloon. And as to political and 
social beliefs, who can forget that the Haymarket 
assassinations and the Cronin murder were conceived 
in a saloon; that the ‘‘ caucus before the caucus”’ is 
ordinarily held there; that that alderman who buys 
that corner saloon counts on establishing therein a 
school of moral, social, and political benightment? 

But above all things, how blind has the public 
mind been to its debt towards the saloon for the 
preservation of the human ideal to its patron, and 
through him to society! What would have been 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin and 
Abraham Lincoln and Emerson and Lowell and 
Clara Barton and Frances Willard, all the leaders of 
our nation’s thought and action, without the benefi- 
cent contribution of ethylic alcohol and the saloon 
and its association to their ideals and purposes in 
life? And for the rest of us, it is painful to con- 
template how low we must have sunk but for the 
angelic messages, the flashes of radiance emitted 
upon the world when these sacred portals (at front 
or rear) have for a moment opened to admit some 
seeker after the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

And is it to be questioned that a man enjoying 
all the benefits enumerated by lag Moore will fail 
to be careful of his alcoholic 2 per cent? Perish 
the thought! What is the higher education of the 
saloon for? Who ever goes there except to improve 
his gastric digestion? Having performed this office 
for ‘his stomach’s sake,” who was ever known to 
fail to promptly withdraw for his head’s sake? Of 
course the drink-/adit, the saloon system of treat- 
ing, the notoriously poisonous ingredients which go 
into the average saloon drink, the political and 
criminal intrigues that originate in saloon society; 
the testimony of prison and insane- asylum experts 
as to the agency of alcoholic drinking in the pro- 
ducing of crime and insanity, directly or indirectly, 
—and a dozen other things that are among the 
gravest problems of sociology, can be slurred over 
without mention by this special pleader for the 
saloon,—whose article, if read by an uninstructed 
inhabitant of Mars, would lead him to imagine the 
saloon as one of the Earth’s most beneficent insti- 


tutions,—perhaps an adjunct to the far-famed Hull 
House of the same ward! 


July 29, 1897 


That Mr. Moore zs a special pleader for the saloon, 
and that his article is unworthy of confidence, is 
amply proved by his disingenuous use of the Yale 
laboratory experiments, conducted by Dr. Chitten- 
den, professor of Chemistry, for a complete report 
of which, by Dr. Chittenden, the reader is referred 
to the January, February, March and April numbers 
of Zhe American Journal of the Medical Sctences. Mr. 
Moore says these reports ‘‘ would seem to indicate 
that when the quantity of alcohol used is not in 
excess of two per cent. of the digestive fluid, diges- 
tive activity is aided by its presence; and out of 
the whole summary of four pages he quotes the one 
sentence to his purpose, and does not quote it cor- 
rectly, either. His quotation stands: ‘‘Whisky can 
be considered to impede the solvent action of the 
gastric juices only when taken immoderately and in 
intoxicating quantities.” To have quoted the article 
correctly, he must have said that ‘zn the healthy in- 
dividual pure whisky can be considered to impede 
the gastric digestion of proteid foods only.”’ 

‘ But,” states the Yale article, ‘‘ [The weaker the 
gastric juice, the greater the inhibitory action of a 
given amount of alcohol. And on the proteolytic 
action of the pancreatic juice absolute alcohol exer- 
cises a more marked influence, the presence of even 
two or three per cent. being sufficient to produce a 
distinct retardation of digestive action. On pan- 
creatic digestion whisky is quite active. Further, 
the retarding action of a given per cent. of whisky 
is greater than a corresponding percentage of pure 
alcohol, thus indicating the presence of an additional 
inhibitory substance, which is apparently a part of 
the solid matter of the whisky, and is undoubtedly 
connected with the acidity of the fluid.”’ 

“Finally,” says Dr. Chittenden, ‘it is to be 
plainly understood that these conclusions apply 
solely to the influence of the various liquors upon 
the purely chemical processes of digestion. The 
results recorded do not afford data for drawing any 
broad or general conclusions regarding the influence 
of alcoholic drinks upon digestion or alimentation, 
since they throw no light upon the possible modifi- 
cations of secretion, absorption, or peristalsis. 
Before we can answer the question, How do alcoholic 
fluids effect digestion? we must ascertain the influ- 
ence of these fluids upon the secretion of the 
digestive juices and upon the absorption of the 
products of digestion, as well as upon peristalsis, 
and not until these points have been thoroughly 
studied shall we be able to fully understand the 
action of these beverages upon the whole process of 
digestion.’ 

Mr. Moore’s perversion of the Yale reports 1s 
surely sufficient to condemn his method and cast 
discredit upon all his conclusions. 

And it is to be added, that, after all that is possi- 
ble shall have been ascertained concerning the 
effects of alcoholic drinks upon processes of diges- 
tion,—this is the least of the matter. The effect 
upon the brain and the arteries, the home, and the 
state, is the question. The W. C. T. U. was not 
called into being merely or mainly to win a man 
from impairing his digestion, gastric or pancreatic, 
by whisky. 

After this apotheosis of the saloon of the Nine- 
teenth ward of Chicago by E. C. Moore (who 1s 
E. C. Moore?) it would be of interest to hear some- 
thing on the subject from Miss Jane Addams. 

C, J. B.“C. 
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The Study Table. 


Robert Browning in Rochester. 


[ The following characteristic programme carries with it the evidence of 
the careful hand of William C. Gannett, who stands alone as a maker of pro- 
grammes so full in detail, suggestions, questions and comprehensive refer- 
ence. Last year the Emerson class, in connection with Mr. Gannett’s work, 
studied the shorter poems of Robert Browning, and we printed their pro- 
gramme. This year the following shows what fertile fields lie waiting them 
among some of the longer poems.—EDITOR. ] 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


‘* Let voice ring, 
‘In we row, bringing more Euripides!’ ”’ 
IN A BALCONY 
BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE 
PARACELSUS 
THE RING AND THE BooK 
VI. Guiskppt CAPONSACCHI 
VII. POMPILIA 
X. THE Pope 

BROWNING GUIDES, ETC.—The best compact equipment for 
Browning students now is Macmillan’s two-volume “ Globe 
edition’ of the poems complete ($3.50), and Berdoe’s “ Brown- 
ing Cyclopedia” ($2.63). For other good editions, guides, 
helpful comment in book and essay, and lives of Browning, 
see our last year’s programme, 

IN A BALCONY (written 1853).—The “condensed tragedy” 
of one summer evening hour, Short papers on the poem will 
be found in the “ Poet Lore” magazine, Vol. 11, No. 6, and in 
the “London Browning Society Papers,” Part V, pp. 499 and 
130*; but best is the chapter in Miss Burt’s “Browning’s 
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Browning’s feat, some other translation of Euripides’ “ Alkes- 
tis’ should also be read,—Lawton’s, Banks’s, or Potter’s (this 
last in a twelve-cent pamphlet published by Clark & Maynard, 
771 Broadway, New York). 

For introductions and notes to the poem, see Berdoe and 
Cooke. R.G,. Moulton’s plea, in “ London Browning Society 
Papers,” Part XIII, condensed in Berdoe, should be read en- 
tire; he thinks Browning has missed Euripides’ plain mean- 
ing, and misconceived his chief character, Admetos. The 
Same question is treated in “Poet Lore,” Vols. II and 
VIII. For Balaustion as a type of woman, see Miss Burt’s 
“Browning’s Women”; but to know all of Balaustion’s 
charm one must also read well into the other poem, her 
“Last Adventure.” Holland’s “Stories from Browning” may 
Make sure to see a copy of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s lovely picture, referred to at our poem’s close, (Probably 
for sale by Willis & Clements, Philadelphia.) 

With this Alkestis story compare Wm. Morris’s “ Love of 


help there. 


Alkestis” in his “Earthly Paradise,” and Emma Lazarus’s 
“Admetus”’; also the “Iphigenia” of Euripides, and that of 
Goethe; Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” and Shakespeare’s 
“ Winter's Tale.” 

Concerning the Greek Drama and Euripides, read, for 
short, Jebb’s “Greek Literature” Primer, or Mahaffy’s, or 
Donne’s, little “ Euripides.” For longer accounts, Moulton’s 
“Ancient Classical Drama,” Mahaffy’s ‘Classical Greek 
Literature,” or Symonds’s “Greek Poets,” and any books about 
Athens in the age of Pericles and Phidias and Socrates. See, 
also, the Encyclopedia Britannica articles on “Drama” and 
“Euripides.” To trace home our poem’s motto, and for a 
glimpse of the poet-wife’s Greek studies, read Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “ Wine of Cyress.” 

For Papers and Conversation: 


Women.” For accounts of the play as acted, see “B. S. 
Papers,” Part VII, p. 5*. For conversation-topics, see Mrs. 
McMahan’s “Study Class,” pp. 128-130,—a book that helps 
much in preparing programmes such as this. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co,, Chicago.) 
For Papers and Conversation: 
1. Who is the heroine? 
2. Which of the two women loved most truly? 
3. The problem of Constance: 
Her motive in the course she urged on Nor- 
bert? 
Did she divine that the Queen loved Norbert? 
When did her resolve of sacrifice begin? 
Her intent in the scene beginning, “I am 
yours’? 
Her motives for her course after the Queen 
surprises them? 
What main secret of love had Constance yet 
to learn? 
Is Constance’  shallow,—or 
noble? Why so fascinating, spite of all? 
4. The pathos of a Queen! The tragedy of this Queen! 
Was this unworked as a dramatic theme till Brown- 
ing used it? Browning’s other poems of Queen’s 


Love. 

5. Was Norbert Norbert’s noblest in loving Constance to 
the end? 

6. The three characters as foils and contrasts for each 
other. 


7. Three ways of giving all for love. 

8. Can love that will deceive for love be perfect love? 
Tests of true love. 

9. The lessons of the tragedy. 

10. Is the poem “unfinished”? 

11. Would the play act well? 
the scenery for it? 

12. Browning's power, and failure, fas a dramatist. His 
own statement of dramatic purpose. Did he wish 
his plays acted? (See Lives of Browning and 
Gosse’s “ Personalia.’’) 

13. Shall we read the play in class? 

BALAUSTION’s ADVENTURE (1871).—“The glorified trans- 

lation of a masterpiece of Greek tragedy.” To appreciate 


How would you finish it? 
Suggest, from the poem, 


insincere,—or 


1. Euripides, (1) the “human,” (2) the “innovator of the 
drama,” (3) the ‘‘upsetter of faith”; explain the 
terms; that is, J/ace and time Euripides, 

2. Describe the “ Alkestis” as acted at the Athens thea- 
ter, 438 B.C. 

3. What was Euripides’s meaning in his play, his subject ? 
Is Browning’s version a beautiful perversion, as 
Moulton holds? Was Admetos a craven, or “as 
pre-eminently unselfish as Alkestis”’? 

4. What meaning has Browning added to it all by his 
“ Balaustion” setting? The “ivy” or the “col- 
umn”’—which attracts you most? 

5s. Herakles, the splendid, laughing savior,—is he Brown- 
ing’s creature, or a Greek conception? Gladness 
“the sign and seal of Godship,’’—+1s it? 

6. Is Balaustion “a real American girl”? as Miss Burt 
says. ‘ Balaustions are all around us.” 

7. “You, I, or any one might mold a new Admetos, new 
Alkestis.”— Balaustion tried and did well; suppose 
that we try. 

8. What great line and passages shall you love “ Balaus- 
tion” for? What passages shall we read in class? 

g. Robert and Elizabeth Barrett-Browning as students 
and translators of Greek poetry. 

PARACELSUS (written 1835).— Prince of charlatans and 
quacks,”—*“ the medical Ishmael,’”—“ the Luther of medicine,” 
—the father of modern chemistry and medicine.” 

Cooke’s “ Browning Guide-Book” gives a good account of 
Paracelsus and his views, with a list of Browning’s changes in 
his poem. Berdoe has a paper, “Paracelsus the Reformer of 
Medicine,” in his Browning’s Message.” (Also “in London 
Browning Society Papers,” Part XI; with which compare the 
discussion in Part V, 1o1*.) Mrs. Holy’s pamphlet is a helpful 
“outline study” (Riverside Publishing Co., 706 Olive Street, 
St. Louis). Mrs. McMahan, in her “Study Class,” suggests 
topics for conversation on each of the five parts of the poem. 
“Poet Lore” contains two articles, one (Vol. 1) on “ Paracel- 
sus and The Data of Ethics;” the other (Vol. V), on “The 
Democracy of Aprile.” Henry Jones makes large use of the 
poem in his “Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher”; and Kingsland in his “Chief Poet of t!e Age.” 
See, also, Encyclopedia Britannica articles on “ Paracelsus,” 
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“Alchemy,” “Medicine.” For more detail, not altogether 
trustworthy, see Hartmann’s “ Life of Paracelsus.” 

Find Paracelsus’s figure in Kaulbach’s “ Era of the Reforma- 
tion” picture. At least two songs from the .poem have been 
set to inusic,—“ I go to prove my soul,” and “ Over the sea our 
galleys went.” (Published by C. Jefferys, 67 Berners Street, 
London, W.) 


For Papers and Conversation: 
1. What is the main meaning ofthe poem? 
sages, 


Its great pas- 
lines to remember,— noble metaphors,— 
the songs in it? 


How was the poem received at 
What 
What parts shall we read in 


the first, and what do the critics say now? 
is the poem to you? 
class? 

Festus, Michal, Aprile, Paracelsus, as characters. 

What did Paracelus “aspire” to at first,—and later? 

What “attain” at first—and at last? 

4. “Knowledge” and “ Love” as halves of a philosophy 
of life. Parallel thoughts from Emerson. Com- 
pare the poem with “ Faust” and Ibsen’s “ Brand.” 

5s. Intuitional philosophy,— macrocosm and microcosm,— 
the evolution theory,—inter-relation of the arts,— 
friendship,—democracy,—the ovve and fake of serv- 
ice,—self-culture as self-limiting,— temptation, — 
the mission of great men,—future recognition,— 
the dissatisfaction of success,— success that lasts,— 
the value of conservatism,—the value of the radi- 
cal,— immortality :—these topics as illustrated in 
the poem. 


ue tv 


6. Browning at twenty-three: “ Paracelsus,” a young 
poet’s forecast of life. “‘ Pauline’ nfay be called 
the prelude to it,’ —by what signs? What germs 
of Browning’s later thought can we find in it? 

7. Has Browning divined the real, or constructed a new, 
Paracelsus? 

8. The Occultism of the Renaissance: Paracelsus as a 
Renaissance “theosophist” and “Christian scien- 
tist.” 

g. Browning and Tennyson as interpreters of the scien- 
tific spirit of ourage. (See Berdoe’s “ Browning’s 
Message,” and Dowden’s “Studies in Literature.”) 


THE RING AND THE Book (1868-69).—Almost with one 
mind the lovers of Browning call this their poet’s masterpiece, 
his massive wonder-work; and of its twelve books, the three 
which we are to read, the best,—Caponsacchi, “the warrior- 
priest,’—/Pompilia, “beautiful as evening twilight,’—the pure 
affection of these two “foreshadowing the highest love- 
tale Mr. Browning has given to the world,” — and the good old 
Pope, all human at the heart. Book I, also, we all must read 
as introduction to the whole; and, if possible, we should read, 
at home, Books II and III and XI. 

Berdoe and Mrs. Orr give analyses of each of the twelve 
books. Cooke tells about “Molinos.” Poet Lore” (Vol. I, 
Nos. 6 and 7) has a fine symposium on our three characters. 
John Morley, in his “ Studies in Literature” ; R. H. Hutton, 
in his “ Literary Essays”; Robert Buchanan, in his “ Master 
Spirits”; J. A. Symonds, in Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. 
XIX; London Browning Society Papers, Part V, p.85*; Miss 
Burt’s “ Browning’s Women,” chapters VII and VIII; Hol- 
land’s “Stories from Browning”; Mrs. McMahan’s “Study 
Class,” pp. 207-214, with its conversation topics—all will help. 

For Papers and Conversation,—We must have at least one 
paper on each of the three characters,—and conversation as 
it wells up from the reading, Gather the great lines. What 
parts shall be read in class? 


‘Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart,— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned,— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind.’ 

—Wtillam Lloyd Garrison tn the Liberator, 1831. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 


things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—One by one, bright gifts from heaven, 


Joys are lent thee here below. 


MON.—One by one thy duties wait thee; 


Let thy whole strength go to each. 


TUES.—God will help thee for to-morrow, 


So each day begin again, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown to-day in tears, 


THURS.—Every word man’s lips have uttered 


Echoes in God’s skies. 


FRI,—Let us not question what life brings; 
We will arise and go forth to greet it. 
SAT.—I have known one word hang star-like, 


Shining.clearer day by day. 
Adelaide A, 


The Flower Tot Found. 


‘“ What is it that keeps my gay little girl 
So silent this long, long while?” 
“QO, 1’m tryin’ to ’member God, mamma,” 

Said Tot, with a happy smile. 


Proctor. 


“This morning I went to the little brook, 
And what do you think comes next? 
Why, I found some flowers as blue as blue, 
That had for their name a text! 


“The kind old gardener just passed by, 
And I was picking the posies ; 
He said, ‘Good mornin’, little Miss Tot,’ 
And I said, ‘Good mornin’, Moses.’ 


“ And I asked, ‘Is anyone’s flower-bed here, 
Or did any gardener sow them?’ 
And he said, ‘The flowers are free as air, 
For the Lord Himself did grow them.’ 


‘ He smiled at me, so I smiled at him, 
And he told me,” said little Tot, 
“These dear little own blue flowers of God 
Are called ‘ Forget-me-not!’ 


“There’s many and many of garden flowers 
With a name so long it vexes; 
So I think it’s kind of God to name 
His own little flower with texes! 


“T picked them gently as ever I could, 
And I looked in their little blue eyes, 
And I kissed them softly, and brought them home, 
To make me happy and wise. 


‘So I’m tryin’ to’member God to-day, 
And I'm tryin’ to ‘ forget-Him-not’; 
But I’m wee-ry now, with sittin’ so still’; 
And away flew smiling Tot. 


O, children dear, each flower that grows, 
And every bird that sings, 

And the bees that hum, and the breeze that blows, 
And the butterfly’s painted wing, 


And the rainbow ribbon that belts the skies, 
All speak, as the flowers to Tot; 
They show us our Father, loving and wise, 
And bid us “ Forget-Him-not.” 
—Christian at Work, 


The Shelf in the Attic. 


When Kate Holden entered the sitting-room to 
greet a stylish caller, a glance revealed the dis- 
orderly condition of the room that had been made 
tidy by her own hands but a few hours before. 
Poor Kate could not conceal her annoyance; and the 
cloud that rested upon her usually sunny face deep- 
ened as she parted from her friend and returned to 
her mother’s room. It was not a newtrial. Kate’s 
wisdom and patience had been sorely taxed during 
the protracted illness of her mother; and the five 
active children, missing the mother’s restraining 
hand, were rapidly getting beyond her control. 


a o>  etieeteeds Wit ania 


Mrs. Holden listened patiently to Kate’s oft-re- 
peated story of thoughtlessness on the part of the 
children, and realized that something must be done 
to assist her in enforcing habits of order. Kate's 
ingenuity soon developed a plan; and the decree 
went forth that all mislaid articles would be speedily 
transferred to a certain broad shelf in the attic, from 
which none but the owner might remove them. 
The novelty of the plan interested the children; 
while father, Kate, and even Bridget, promised to 
submit to its conditions. And Kate, sanguine of 
success, made haste to appoint a place for every- 
thing, and to put everything in its appointed place. 

For a few days order reigned in the house. 
Mary’s dolls were carefully returned to their drawer, 
the boys’ hats were hung upon their allotted pegs, 
Jenny’s aprons and ribbons were no longer sown 
broadcast throughout the house, and even little 
Charley's blocks and toys were carefully guarded 
from threatened exile. But careless habits had too 
long prevailed to be overcome at once, and the first 
rainy day sent a waterproof and an umbrella to the 
broad shelf. The same evening, as the children 
gathered about the table to prepare lessons, Harry’s 
books could not be found. 

‘Where did you leave them?’”’ asked one. 


necessary energy, ascended the attic stairs. This 
was a valuable reminder to the other children. But 
soon Mary's dolls disappeared from the sofa, Jenny’s 
paint-box from the dining-table, even Charley's 
soldiers exchanged their camping-ground in mam- 
mas room for the greater seclusion of the broad 
shelf in the attic. The children usually submitted 
cheerfully. Jenny sometimes pettishly complained 
of the inconvenience of a dressing-room at the top 
of the house; and John, when time pressed, preferred 
to do without cuffs and gloves. | 

‘It is n’t all fun,’ said Mary one evening, as she 
timidly entered the dusky room in search of her 
composition-book; ‘‘ but, if we can only catch Kate, 
I'll not complain.”’ 

An opportunity occurred at length. Kate, pre- 
paring for a drive, sought in vain for her muff. She 
hurried from closet to drawer in search of the miss- 
ing article that no one had seen, while her escort 
restrained the impatient horses at the gate. 

‘Charley must have taken it,”’ she said fretfully; 
and, finding him in the kitchen, she repeated her 
question. 

‘ Yes,’’ said the little rogue, ‘I found it on mam- 
mas bed; and Bridget and I putted it away on the 
attic shelf, where she found my blocks.” 

Bridget suddenly disappeared; and Kate, followed 
by the children’s shouts of triumph, sought the attic 
shelf. 

Mr. Holden’s turn came at last. 

‘Children,’ he asked hurriedly one morning, 
“have you seen my driving-gloves?”’ 

‘Yes, papa, dear,” replied Mary, sweetly. ‘1 
saw them last night in the attic on the broad shelf.” 

A look of astonishment, not unmingled with dis- 
pleasure, passed over his face as he repeated, “ In 
the attic?” 

Mary saw the half-frightened looks of the chil- 
dren, the cloud upon her father’s face, and, fearing 
she had ventured too far, quickly sprang up, saying: 
Forgive me, papa. I'll go and get them.” 
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‘“No, no,” said Mr. Holden. ‘I had quite for- 
gotten the new law; but, if I have broken it, I ll pay 
the penalty.” As his heavy steps ascended the 
stairs, the repressed mirth gave way to merry 
laughter, in which he heartily joined. Quiet was 
scarcely restored when Bridget was heard anxiously 
inquiring for a lost broom. 

‘You ‘ll find it on the broad shelf in the attic,”’ 
shouted Harry. ‘The piazza is not a proper place 
for a broom.” 

bridget also mounted the stairs. 

‘She ‘s the very last,”’ said Jenny. “It’s doing 
us lots of good, and I don’t mind going every day 
for the fun of seeing others go.” 

She did not go every day, however; for orderly 
habits were becoming fixed in the Holden family. 
Kate’s tasks were greatly lightened; and, when Mrs. 
Holden was able to resume her place in the family, 
she found the law, like many another, unnecessary, 
because seldom transgressed.—Golden Rule. | 


Useful | Baboon. 


Certain wild animals can be trained to act very 
intelligently as servants of man, and even to exceed 
the dog in power of thought and action. Le Vail- 
lant, the African traveler, says that he had a tame 
baboon which was not only sentinel, but hunter and 
purveyor of food and water. This monkey, by sheer 
force of brains, took command of the dogs which 
protected the camp, and used and directed them 
just as the older baboons command and direct the 
rest of the tribe. 

By his cries, says Le Vaillant, he always warned 
us of the approach of an enemy before even the 
dogs discovered it. They were so accustomed to 
his voice that they used to go to sleep, and at first 
I was vexed with them for deserting their duties; 
but when he had once given the alarm, they would 
all stop to watch for his signal, and on the least 
motion of his eye, or the shaking of his head, I 
have seen them rush toward the quarter where his 
looks were directed. 

I often carried him on my hunting expeditions, 
during which he would amuse himself by climbing 
trees, in order to aid us in the pursuit of game. 

When he was thirsty he used to hunt about and 
discover some succulent tuber which was as effectual 
under the circumstances as watermelon. One 
might say that he was not more clever than a truffle- 
dog; but though the dog can find a root, he cannot 
dig it up. 

The baboon did both, having the advantage of 
hands; though he used these, not to extract the 
root, but to adjust his weight so as to use the lever- 
age of his teeth to the best advantage. 

He laid hold of the tuft of leaves with his teeth, 
pressed his four paws on the earth, on all sides of 
it, and then drew his head slowly back. The root 
generally followed. 

If this plan did not succeed, he seized the root 
as low down as he could, and then throwing his 
heels over his head, turned a back somersault and 
came up smiling with the root in his mouth. It was 
easy to teach him that it was a part of his business 
to find these roots, and that his master must “ go 
shares.’ | 


Everything that taxes the mind is in the nature of 
mental discipline.—C. H. Parkhurst. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion" 


SUMMER SUNDAYS.—The following is 
another object-lesson for churches, ‘This 
is the way they do it at the Unitarian 
Church at Rochester while their pastor 
is away resting from past labors by pre- 
paring himself for future work: 

As usual during the summer vacation, 
our chapel will be open every Sunday 
morning at 10 o’clock. Those whocome 
bringing flowers will find a flower com- 
mittee to welcome them, and to carry the 
sweet peas to the homes and hospitals. 
The service begins at 10:30, and will be 
in charge of the following friends: 

July 18. W.C. Gannett: “ A Reading 
of Lowell’s ‘Cathedral’.” (Please bring 
the poem with you.) 

July 25. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son: *God’s Will.” 

Augusti1. Mrs. S.A. West: ‘Symbols 
that are Sacramental.” 

August 8. (In the church.) Rev.N, 
M. Mann: “ Forgiveness.” 

August 15. John M. Dana: “Henri- 
Frederick Amiel,—His Life and Think- 
in a 

eae 22. George H. Smith: “Our 
Sundays Abroad.” 

August 29. Mrs. Isabel C. Darrow: 
“The Gospel that I Find in Theos- 
ophy.” 


THE PROFESSION OF LIBRARIAN.— 
There are now four schools in this coun- 
try specially devoted to the specific train- 
ing of librarians. One,the parent school 
at Albany, N. Y., has reached its twenty- 
first year, and is supported by the Ameri- 
can Librarian Association; the second 
at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; the 
third, Armour Institute of Chicago; the 
last, the Los Angeles (Cal.) Public Li- 
brary School, A summer class is in ses- 
sion at Amherst, and we believe there is 
a school soon to be established in con- 
nection with the University of Illinois at 
Champlain. The Home and Club Life ar- 
gues, rightly as we think, that this pro- 
fession is pre-eminently adapted for 
women—indeed a large majority of the 


American Librarian Association are 
women. Many women have madethem- 
selves a conspicuous place in the fra- 
ternity, and are at the head of libraries 
in the fraternity. 


“THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE.”—A re- 
cent number of Lend-a-//and gives some 
interesting information concerning this 
movement inaugurated by Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Shaw Lowell of New York City. 
It is an attempt to publish a “ White 
List” of shops and stores where the 
standard of dealing with their employees 
and manufacturers is practically a fair 
one. There are at present some eighteen 
hundred members of the league, and the 
work of it discloses some startling facts, 
with which we wish our readers were 
acquainted, For instance, it transpires 
that sixteen firms in New York City de- 
manded and received at the holiday sea- 
son of 1895 sixty-two hundred hours of 
free labor from their employees during 
the Christmas holidays. 


—_——— ee ee 


LITHIA SPRINGS ASSEMBLY.—Brother 
Douthit’s work near Shelbyville begins 
August 5th and continues to the 23d. A 
full programme of each day’s work is 
before us, with a brilliant array of speak- 
ers, including Booker T. Washington, 
Sam Jones, W. W. Fenn, Dr. Talmadge, 
J. T. Sunderland, Dr. Carlos Martyn, 
Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland, John G, 
Woolley, Colonel Sobieskie, and many 
others, We wish this assembly great 
success inits work of carrying light into 


Egypt. 


Rev. B. Fay Mitis.—This gentleman 
is just now the subject of much editorial 
comment among our religious ex- 
changes. This evangelist had spoken 
twice under the Unitarian auspices. 
The Congregationalists became anxious, 
and asked concerning his theological 
whereabouts. The reply was unsatis- 
factory on account of its omissions, 
The Outlook.was disturbed because of the 
tendency in some quarters to claim as 
Unitarian all liberal-thought and pro- 
gressive thinkers, Meanwhile, Mr. Mills 
is traveling the only available highway 
for him who takes the sociological, 
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\ most, 

<2 a Pea , a sick 
wa p 4 baby, 
\ ora 
pack. 
age of 
Pearline? Withoutthe Pear]. 
ine, there’s always the pros- 
pect of sickness, and perhaps 
worse for your baby or for 
any other baby. It comes 
from nursing bottles that are 
imperfectly washed. ‘This is 
a source of infant trouble that 
can't be watched too closely. 
Pearline will set your mind 
at rest. Nothing washes them 
so thoroughly as Pearline. 
One of the largest makers of 
nursing bottles sends out 
circulars with his goods, 
recommending Pearline for 
washing. He is wise, for milk 
cannot adhere to anything, if 
washed with Pearline. +0 
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rather than the theological, route to the 
kingdom. He isto be heard from far- 
ther down the road. 


MaAbIsSON, Wis.—A _ lecturer at the 
Catholic Summer School at this place 
declared that the Protestant churches 
were in a state of disintegration, hence 
areturnto Rome is to be expected on 
the part of the masses. Mr. Simonds, of 
the Unitarian church, agreed concerning 
the disintegration, but he thinks it argues 
an advance to rationalism, andclosed his 
summer work with a hopeful outlook. 


Old and New. 


Voltaire or the Vatican. 


Mr.Simonds believed the tendency was 
toward rationalism, the church of reason. 
He quoted from Voltaire to show that the 
latter’s religion was that of the free and 
enlightened reason; hiscreed, “Believein 
a good God and be good.’ Of the Catho- 
lic church, he said no other institution 
so appeals to the imagination of men, on 
account of its high antiquity, its unity 
and history, its august hierarchy. It 
has been the friend of the fine arts, the 
builder of cathedrals and the religious 
mother of generations of men, When 
Protestants honestly investigate their 
religion they end in becoming ration- 
alists or Catholics. John Henry New: 
man, the studious, the seeker of repose, 
became a Catholic, his more vigorous 
brother, Francis, a rationalist. Cardinal 
Manning ended in a Romanist, Henry 
Drummond,Thomas Carlyle, and George 
Eliot, all reared in the atmosphere of 
Anglicanism, became rationalists. He 
believed when the crisis came the world 
would not turn Catholic because the 
reason for a special supernatural revela- 
tion in religion and not in other depart- 
ments of life will become more an 
more unthinkable, and because the 
church must be judged by its fruits. 
There is no spot on earth where Cath- 
olic influence is supreme to-day where 


A 
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an intelligent American Catholic would 
care to live. The church is a very hu- 
man institution, full of the lights and 
shades, the good and evil of human 
nature. In closing, Mr. Simonds said: 

«So to-day I make my choice, Reason 
is nota perfect but it is our safest guide, 
and liberty is life. I stand with Bruno, 
who in the flames defied the church of 
supernaturalism, And in this I stand 
with Voltaire who gave, as Carlyle said, 
the death stab to superstition. And 
above all I take my place and cast my 
lot with the greatest of God’s latest 
prophets -Theodore Parker—who, in 
the midst of unceasing conflict with 
popular superstition and _ profitable 
cruelty, found time to lay the founda- 
tions for that absolute religion beneath 
whose star-gemmed roof free souls shall 
worship for a thousand years to come.” 
—_From the State ournal, Madtson, W's. 


Paul Revere the Dentist. 


An old advertisement of 1768, in the 
Boston Gazetfe, recently revived by the 
New York 7rtbune, shows that this hero 
of the midnight ride got his living in 
another way, as indicated below. 

WHEREAS many ney = are so unfortunate 
as to lose their Fore-leeth by Accident, and oth- 
erways, to their great Detriment, not only in 
Looks, but Speaking both in Public and Private: 

This is to inform all such, that they may have 
them re-placed with artificial Ones, that looks as 
well as the Natural, & answers the End of Speak- 
ing to all Intents, by PAUL REVERE, Gold- 
smith, near the head of Dr. Clarke’s Wharf, 
Boston. 


Puritan Piety. 


The following indicates the kind of 
Puritan that did not belong to the 
church, of which recent historians say 
there were quite afew. It is safe to as- 
sume that the modern descendants are 
born in the line of Sarah rather than 
of John, judging by contemporary evi- 
dence. 


The Subscriber being apprehensive that her 
Husband, — Brooks, will contract debts on her 
account—this is to forbid any person trusting him 
on her account, as she will not satisfy any debt so 
contracted after this date—altho’ my compassion 
for him is such that he shall not want foranything 
[can help him to—knowing him to be a poor, tor- 
lorn young man. I cannot but pity his condition, 
and sincerely hope he will alter his way of life for 
the better--tear jealousy from his heart—bury in 


SUMMER TOURS 
Rivers, Mountains and Seashores... 


GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The sale of Summer tourist tickets 
from Chicago to Eastern Tourist Resorts 
reached by the Lines of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, embracing Niagara 
Falls, Muskoka Lakes, St. Lawrence 
River, White Mountains, Portland and 
Seacoast Resorts, commences June ist, 
continuing to September 3oth, inclusive. 


Seaside and White Mountains Special 


“The Finest Train in the World” 
making weekly trips between 


Chicago, Portland and Old Orchard Beach. 


Every Thursday from Chicago at 10 A.M, 
The elegance and comfort of this 
train, combined with the ever-changing 
Panorama of Nature’s grand and beauti- 
ful scenery through which it passes, 
makes it the most desirable train between 
Chicago and the Sea Shore and Mountain 
Resorts of the East. 
_. For further particulars, Excursion 
f olders, Time Tables, Berths in Sleepers, 
or Tickets, apply to 


L. R. MORROW, C. P. & T.A., 


103 Clark St., Chicago. 


THE NEW UNITY 


oblivion his unhappy temper, and take up a firm 
resolution that he will turn from the error of his 
ways to a better course of life, become a good citi- 
zen,a friend to his wife and children, and not 
hearken any more to his supposed friends (the 
greatest enemies)--this is the sincere wish of the 
Subscriber. SARAH BROOKS. 
Marblehead, March 27, 1798. 


“The 
THE NEW UNITY 
People contains,’’ was 


are Hungry the expression 


used by one of 
. . 

our oldest subscribers, a few days 
since, when in to pay up her sub- 
scription. ‘‘l always mail my copy 
to a friend who lives in Peoria, 
after I have read it.” It may be 
that you know of some person (or 
a dozen, or a hundred) who are 
hungry for such literature. If so, 
send us their names and addresses 
and we will gladly send them sam- 
ple copies free. 

GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Twenty-second year begins Sept. 22d. For Young 
Ladies and Children. Prepares for College and 

gives special courses of study. 


Miss REBECCA 8S. Rick. A.M.., } 
Miss MARY EF. BEEDY. A.M., \ 


For just such 
literature as 


Principals. 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged, Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
a curative wer over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak a Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use, 


“ LIFE-HELPS.” 


1. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 

3. The House Beautiful, By William C. Gannett. 

4. Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charles 
G. Ames. 

5. oe of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 

am. 

9. Winter Fires. By James M. Leighton. 

10. Culture without College. By William C, 
Gannett. 

ll. Accepting Ourselves. By Arthur M.Tschudy. 

12. Raduriag Hardness. By John W. Chadwick. 

13. Unsatisfied Longings. W. H. Savage. 

14. Serenity. By James H. West. 

15. From the Woods. By Caroline J. Bartlett. 

16. Work and Rest. By John W. Chadwick. 

17. The Home. By Pheebe M. Butler. 

18. Will it be All the Same? By J. LI. Jones. 

19. Home to the Ideal. By Frederic A. Hinckley. 

2). The Quest of the Holy Grail. By Charles F. 
Bradley. 

21. The Seeing Eye. By E. H. Chapin. 

22. Doing What We Can. By James Vila Blake. 

23. The Happy Life. By Minot J. Savage. 


Single copy,6cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TOWER HILL, Wisconsin. 


A SUMMER PLACE ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER. 
OPEN FROM JULY 1 to SEPTEMBER 13. 


TS ATTRACTION are its disadvantages. No chance 
to spend money, and living is cheaper than to stay at 
home. Beauty and solitude ministering to health of 

body and mind, A two weeks’ summer school in literature, 
led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose summer home it is. Readings, interpretations, 
and a series of travel-talks on Italy, throughout the summer. Table board, $3.50 per 
week. For further particulars and terms, apply to Mrs. M, H. LACKERSTEEN, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin. 


Tower Hill Summer School. 
EIGHTH SEASON. 
FROM AUGUST 8th TO 22d. 


1. Opening Sermon by Dr. H. W, Thomas, of Chicago, on Literature and Religion. 

2. Interpretations of Greek Dramas by Henry M. Simmons, of Minneapolis.— 
Five Lectures, 

3. Modern Fiction,— Five Lectures’ by Mr, Jones. 

4. A search for ten great poems, directed by the Leader. 

5. Neighborhood Geology.-— Prof, E. C. Perisho, State Normal School, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

6. The Birds Within Sight and Hearing.—C. G. Libby, Ph.D., University of Wis 
consin, 


Board, room in long house, and registration fee for one, $15.00 for the two weeks; 
for two occupying same room, $24.00. For full particulars, address JENKIN LLOYD 
JongEs, Director of the T. H.S.S., Spring Green, Wis. 


The New Unity Fresh Air Fund. 


Through the help of the above paper, last year, twelve working girls were 
given two weeks’ outing each, at Tower Hill, free of charge. The girls were mostly 
from the Helen Heath Settlement district, and enjoyed for the first time in their 
lives the much-needed experience. A similar privilege will be extended this year 
to as many as funds will be provided for, $12 will pay all expenses of the 186-mile 
railroad ride too and from, and two weeks’ board. Contributions solicited by the 
Fresh Air Fund of the New Unity, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Send checks ad- 
dressed as above or direct to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Spring Green, Wis., under whose 
supervision the fund will be invested. 
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When? 


? yy (REDEEMING THE TIME” 


How ? 
Read! 


The Secret of Success BETTER Make a Stir in the World 
Improving Opportunities THAN RICHES You Can, If You Know Enough 


A BRIEF OPPORTUNITY THAT WILL NEVER BE YOURS AGAIN. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Clare’s Library of Universal History 


without exception the most complete and reliable work in existence. 
a fair and judicial survey of humanity from the first faint dawn of civiliza- 


tion to the present hour. 
The author, Israel Smith 

Clare, follows mankind 

trom his far-away home in 


It Cost Years of Unremitting Toil. 
It Stands the Crowning Glory of the Author 
His Claim to Gratitude 
from The Present is 
tN See She | Right to Expect to b 


he Known to the Future. 
the Orient, five thousand AR YOR BRAPS 
yearsago,down through the a ; ENDORSEMENTS 
ages; marking his progress r wy OF 
in government, religion, i ie | ‘yeh, NAM ae at ‘Thousands of them have 
science, and art; noting weal | Se : VERS). wg come unasked, from edu 
occasional lapses; laying rRSAE PRSAL \ VOLS a cators, statesmen, scholars: 
emphasis on important et | 


matters of lesser import. 

Scholars and critics in 
their expressions of praise 
are unanimous. 


events, and touching lightly . I an : ‘ORY? 
— Gai 


The Library of Universal Doe > \RE 


History is like a picture 
trom the hand of a master, 
lhe pert rective is perfect; 
the details in correct pro- 
portion. 

An acquaintance with 
this great book is a liberal 
education; a positive pleas- 
ure to acquire; better than 
a fortune to have. 

For the first and only 
time the Library of Universal 
History is brought within 
easy reach, on terms so 
generous that there can be 
no legitimate excuse for not 
seizing the opportunity. 


DESCRIPTION 


5 lmperial Octavo Volumes. 

2,013 DoubleColumn Pages 

Size, all told, 104% x8x@ in. 

Weight, 25% Ibs. 

Binding, Brown Silk Cloth 
stamped in Gold. , 

actions of Full - Page 
Half-tone Illustrations. 

Seventy-three Colored 
Maps. 

Paper, Finest Quality, 
per y, Super-calender- 
ead, 

Type, Clear, Large, Perfect. 

Red Edges. 

No Name olf Note is Omitted. 

No Deed Worthy of Attention is Left Out. 

No Influential Event Fails of Recognition. 

It is The Result of A Life Devoted to Research. 


a OUR PROPOSITION. = ™™ 


from the pulpit, press and 
bar; from men and women 
U8 ts i in every walk of life. 

Rat Only two are given. 


‘ 


; Te ?aad a‘ 


frank M. Guasaulus, 
pastor Plymouth Congrega- 
| tional Church, Chicago, and 
t AN President of the Armour In- 
WRRARY ee 
, NAL i ithout the S ightest 
ier touch of political or relig 
‘ oF ious bigotry, Mr. Clare has 
; dealt soberly and deeply 
| mt perapygt AY with the forces of Church 
ly NYE i} Alt and State which have ruled 
RAL 2 Be) Se mankind. Without being 
i at all theatrical in his treat 
TTug ment of brilliant or signi 
yagi ti 4 cant movements or events, 
tUile he has seized and presented 
; their trve dramatic intent 
With great scholarship he 
has not become dull. With 
a trained and genuine pow- 
er of imagination, he has 
never become vague. Itis 
a work of real genius; }iis 
thought is clear and vigor 
tn fant wend of English 
sure and often eloquent.” 


General M. A. Leggett, 
the famous lawyer, and f\- 
Commissioner of Patents, 
speaks as follows: 


‘‘For families having 
only small libraries, this 
history is almost a necess! 
ty, col will be a great con- 
venience to any library, 
however large it may be. It 
is so arranged and indexed 
that any matter in it ma) 
be quickly found. It is ad- 
mirably written, elegantly printed, and beautifully illustrated. The maps 
in it are excellent, and greatly aid in understanding the text.” 


INIMITABLE — 


We will give one year’s subscription to THE NEW UNITY, and a complete set of CLARE’S LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, guaran- 
teed as described above, for $2.00, and eight monthly payments of $1.00 each. 


The complete set will be delivered FREE OF CHARGE on receipt of the first payment of $2.00 


The chance is open to paid-up subscribers who will have the date 

of their subscription advanced one year. 
MARK THIS The publisher has less than 1,500 sets. When 
, “we they are taken, this offer ceases. By no possibil- 
ity will it ever be made again in any shape, manner, or form. A for- 
tunate and accidental circumstance throws in our way a part of one 
edition of Clare’s great work. 

It is, without exception, the greatest bargain ever offered. Ency- 
clopedias, books of reference, dictionaries, are commonplace, cheap, 
and tawdry in comparison. It is more fascinating than a novel, more 
entertaining than a romance. 

The lowest publishers’ price at which Clare’s History has ever 
been sold is $19.00, cash in hand. It is now offered on conditions 
that bring it within easy reach of all. 

Up to this time the Library of Universal History has been found 


only in the libraries of the rich and famous, or on the shelves of great 
public institutions. : 


ACT NOW! 


A Month Hence may 
be Too Late...... 


intilacishetnnstnaeaciaaae 


ALFRED C. CLARK, PUB., THE NEW UNITY, 
No. 185-7 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. : 
Dear Sir: Inclosed find $2.00. In return send me The New Unity 
for oné year, and Clare’s Library of Universal History, in five volumes, 
to be paid for in eight monthly installments of $1.00 each. The first 
ag ip He e made thirty days from date. The Histories are to be sent 
charg 


me, all prepaid. 
Remarks: 
2 é Yours truly, Sepmee tel o: 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher THE NEW UNITY, 185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Clare’s Library » 


Universal history 


Hon. Henry R. Pattengill, 
Instruction of Michigan and 
Moderator,’’ 


The History of the World, by Mr. Clare, bears the closest 
scrutiny, and careful examination but CONFIRMS THE 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSION MADE BY THE GEN 
ERAL APPEARANCE OF THE WORK. _ It presents in 
clear style and interesting manner the events of the world’s 
history. It is most attractive in its presentation of subject 
matter, and with accuracy and fairness the author gives us 
the pictures of history in a most commendable way. 


State Supt. 
Editor 


of Public 
a Michigan School 


CQae=® 


George Emory Fellows, Ph. D., Professor of Euro- 
pean History, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


I have examined the History of the World by Mr. Clare 
quite carefully. I have given special attention to the periods 
with which I am most familiar. [I am happy to say I was very 
agreeably surprised... Most histories of the world are dreary 
compilations, ‘This, however, is clear, interesting and ac- 
curate. Without hesitation | can say IT IS THE BEST 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY I HAVE SEEN. It ts a val- 
uable work for any public or private library. I take pleasure 
in saying a good word for so very meritorious work. 


J. W. Monser, Librarian University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo, 

In style it is graceful and flowing, and hence very suitable 
for enquiring youth It is not overloaded to weariness, but 
so groups knowledge as to captivate the reader, while the 
subject-matter is conducted to its proper climax. ‘The maps 
and illustrations are of the best grade, and therefore peculi- 
arly helpful in impressing the facts on the memory. The 
paper and print leave nothing to be desired. IN SHORT, 
TO THOSE WHO WISH A GENERAL HISTORY 
THAT IS UP TO DATE, THIS WORK* CAN BE 
HEARTILY RECOMMENDED. 


J. H. T. McPherson, Ph. D., Prof. of History, Uni- 


versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Clare’s History of the World impresses me most favorably 
as an interesting and attractive popular History. IT IS 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY GENERAL HISTORY 
OF ITS SCOPE AND CHARACTER WITH WHICH I 
AM ACQUAINTED. 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

IN ITS SCOPE THE WORK IS A WONDERFUL 
ONE. Mr. Clare has a command of historic knowledge 
and versatility in arranging the sequence of historical events 
that make his work singularly simple and attractive. ‘The 
basis of all historical study is to possess a skeleton outline of 
epochs and events on which to base more particular study. 
The first requisite of historical study is a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole field. This is as necessary in the 
study of history as is a chart to the mariner. It enables one 
to know just where he is in his study and to understand the 
full significance of the developments of any particular era 
which may be under consideration, 


“~ 


Frank W. Gunsaulus, Pastor Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. 

Without the slightest touch of political or religious bigotry, 
Mr. Clare has dealt soberly and deeply with the forces of 
church and state which have ruled mankind. Without being 
at all theatrical in his treatment of brilliant or significant 
movements or events, he has seized and presented their true 
dramatic intent. With great scholarship he has not become 
dull. With a trained and genuine power of imagination he 
has not become vague. IT IS A WORK OF REAL 
GENIUS; his thought is clear and vigorous and his mastery 
of English sure and often eloquent. | am sure these volumes 
must be of immense popul: ur service in stimulating historical 
study in our country. Certainly these books will take the 
place of many less comprehensive and scholarly works which 
people have outgrown, and which have prepared them for 
such an excellent work as this. It will be a great relief to 
many a thoughtful and conscientious agent to find so noble a 
book as this history, which he may fearlessly introduce to 
peasant and scholar, and for which he needs to construct no 
anology. 


@QaTey 
Gen. M. D. Leggett, 


Cleveland, QO. 

For families having only small libraries, this history is 
almost a necessity, and will be a great convenience in any 
library, however large it may be. It is so arranged and 
indexed that any matter in it may be quickly found. IT IS 
ADMIRABLY WRITTEN, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, 
AND BEAUTIFULLY ILL USTRATED. The maps in it 


are excellent, and greatly aid in understanding the text. 


Ex-Commissioner of Patents, 


é “ Ver 


The Educational Journal, Toronto, Ont. 

The conception is comprehensive and bold. The author 
has evidently brought to his great task an unusual command 
of material and has shown himself possessed in large measure 
of the true historic faculty, by the masterly way in which he 
has assimilated, arranged and presented that material in 
attractive form for the general reader, THE BOOK IS 
WONDERFULLY COMPLETE, ‘The style, without pre- 
tension to brilliancy, is clear, pure, strong and graphic. The 
illustrations are of the right kind, not only in artistic excel- 
lence, but, which is of even greater importance in such a 
work, in the choice of subjects, representing, as they do, 
historical facts, such as portraits, statues, inscriptions, land- 
scapes, rather than battles and other scenes and incidents, 


the representations of which must be in the main imaginary, — 


and consequently without especial historic value, TO 
PLACE SUCH A WORK IN THE HOMES OF THE 
PEOPLE IS TO RENDER EXCELLENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE BOTH TO THE PRESENT AND 
TO THE COMING GENERATION, 


Richard Heath ls A. M., Ph. D., Prof. of 


History, University of Virginia. 

On the whole, I KNOW OF NO OTHER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD OF SIMILAR COMPASS THAT IS 
EQUALLY MERITORIOUS, AND I RECOMMEND IT 
STRONGLY TO THAT LARGE CLASS OF PERSONS 
WHO HAVE NEITHER THE MEANS TO PURCHASE 
NUMEROUS SEPARATE WORKS OF SPECIAL PERI- 
ODS, NOR THE TIME TO READ THEM IF PUR- 
CHASED. The work is also useful for reference even to 
those who possess a large library. 
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A RANDOM PAGE FROM 


.Zlare’s Library of Universal History.. 


ENGLAND’ S NORTH 


established Anglican Church, settled in 
Holland. ‘They were led by the Reverend 
John Robinson. Failing to become recon- 
ciled to the customs and habits of the Dutch, 
these humble Puritans, who felt that they 
were only pilgrims in this world, resolved 
to emigrate to the wilds of America, where 
they might worship God in their own way. 
These Puritans in Holland formed a part- 
nership with some Jondon merchants, who 
furnished them with capital for their enter- 
prise. They returned to England; and in 
September, 1620, one hundred and one of 
these pious men and women sailed for New 
‘ngland in a vessel called the Mayflower. 
These Pilgrim Fathers, 
as they are called, land- 
ed on a rock on the coast 
of Massachusetts bay, 
on the 21st of December, 
1620. They named the 
place of landing //y- 
mouth, and the town 
which they founded is 
the oldest in New Eng- 
land. In the cabin of 
the Mayflower, just be- 
fore landing, they had 
adopted a written con- 
stitution of government, 
and chosen John Carver 
Sev- 
eral months after their 
landing (March 21, 1621) 
Governor Carver made 


a treaty of friendship with Massasoit, 
the sachem of the Wampanoag Indians. A 
few days after this treaty Governor Carver 
died, and William Bradford became govern- 
or of the colony. Many of the settiers had 
died during the winter. 
came. 
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for their governor. 


Other emigrants 
In 1627 the Plymouth colonists pur- 
chased the interests of the Tondon mer- 
chants, and became the sole proprietors of 
the country in which they had established 
themselves; and in 1634 they abolished their 
pure democracy, and adopted the more con- 
venient form of representative government. 

In 1628 John Endicott and one hundred 
Puritan emigrants founded Salem. They 


AMERICAN COLONIES. 2323 


| had been sent from England by a company 
| which the following year (1629) was incor- 
| porated 7he Governor and Company of Mas- 
sachusetts Bayin New England, Inthe same 
year the Company assigned the charter and 
government to the colonists. During 1629 


other immigrants arrived and settled Charles- 
town. 


In 1630 a large number of Puritans from 
‘ngland arrived at Salem, with John Win- 
throp as governor. Some of them made 
settlements at Dorchester, Roxbury, Water- 
town, Cambridge and Lynn; while Win- 
_throp and others settled Boston, which be- 
| came the capital of the Massachusetts Bay 
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THE MAYFLOWER. 


colony and the future metropolis of New 


England. In 1634 representative govern- 
ment was established in the colony of Mas- 


_sachusetts Bay. 


The Puritans, who had just suffered so 
much persecution in England for their re- 
ligious opinions, were no sooner settled in 
New England than they became persecu- 
tors themselves, and allowed no tolera- 
tion for difference of opinion in religious or 
civil matters. In 1635 Roger Williams, a 
Puritan minister of the gospel, was ban- 
ished from the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
because he advocated toleration for all re- 
ligious beliefs. Williams founded the colony 
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NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT anv JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


By W. C. G. 
Blessed be Drudgery! 
“7 Had a Friend “7 


A Cup of Cold Water. 
Wrestling and Blessing. 


Tue FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 

This is a very helpful little book to keep on desk 
or work-table, so that a chapter, page, or mere 
sentence may be read in the hurried intervals of 
daily occupation. Itis not a manual of devotion. 
It does not incite to emotional piety, nor to mor- 
hid subjective questioning; but it strengthens the 
soul to “ serve God and bless the world.”’ Though 
some of the titles are followed by texts, they are 
not elaborated into sermons, but are key-notes to 
simple and charming essays, full of suggestive 
thoughts and illustrations which encourage and 
cheer the heart. They show how every life, how- 
ever humble or hindered, can be made great and 
vlorious by struggle, faithfulness, and love. 

There are eight essays, four by each of the 
authors, It is hard to choose from them, when 
aullareexcellent. Perhaps ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,’’ 
and “A Cup of Cold Water’ will appeal most 
strongly to many. It is rarely realized, and there- 
fore cannot be too often repeated, that the 
drudgery which seems to dwarf our lives is the 
secret of their growth. Life could easily be made 
beautiful, if each would offer the ‘‘cup of water” 
to the thirsty one near him, and all are thirsting 
forsomething. © 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to give ex- 
tracts from a book, every page of which contains 
se tences worthy of quotation. 

There are, indeed, expressions which those 
Whose creed differs from that of the author’s 
would wish omitted, as when “Goethe, Spencer, 
Agassiz, and Jesus ’’ are grouped together as equal 
illustrations. It was not necessary to accentuate 
the bravery of our soldier boys of ’61 by casting a 
slur on the Christian Commission. And it will 
lessen to some the influence of the high truths 
‘li every chapter, that so many of the dear old 
ible stories are numbered among myths and 
legends. But if we look for good, we shall find all 
the pages full of the spirit of Christ, and true, up- 
lifting teaching is drawn from every Bible inci- 
dent mentioned. We would gladly have more 


Fatthfulness. 


A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 


honor shown to the latter, but, after all, “the 
Spirit giveth life.”” Hence (with the exceptions 
and reservations noted above) we heartily com- 
mend the book.— The National Baptist. 


A Book TO HELP ONE LIVE.—‘ The Faith That 
Makes Faithful” is a stimulus to the drooping 
spiritand tired body. Its lines are encouraging 
to those whose cares and offices are not without 
alloy,and they are excellent reading for all who 
have or wish to have a purpose in life. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
and the thought therein tends to strengthen one 
in performing the thousand little things in life’s 
pathway and make them light, that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as grinding drudgery, 
There are chapters on faithfulness, tenderness, 
divine benediction, etc. The style is spirited and 
spiritual, and it is not only a volume for goodly 
reading, but one that will help us live for pur- 
pose and right. It is a collaborate production of 
Messrs. William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. The best evidence of its acceptance 
by the public and its merit is the fact that it has 
reached its twenty-fifth thousand.— Books. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL is the happy 
title of a volume of eight sermons by W. C. Gan- 
nettand Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago. They are 
discourses entirely devoid of theological signifi- 
cance, and written from the standpoint of ethical 
and practical teachers, unembarrassed by any of 
the conventionalities of the popular theology. 
The discourses are of a high order of excellence, 
so far as literary form is concerned, and well cal- 
culated to help and encourage the reader to make 
life fruitful, trustful, and blessed. ‘ Blessed be 
Drudgery,’”’ by Mr. Gannett, and ‘ Tenderness ’’ 
and “The Divine Benediction,”’ by Mr. Jones, are 
the discourses which have most impressed us, but 
all are worthy of thought and personal applica- 
tion. The little volume is a very choice addition 
to our Western sermon literature.— Universalist. 


By j. Li. J. 


Tenderness. 


The Seamless Robe. 
The Divine Benediction. 


FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. Sermons preached 
by Revs. W. C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Alfred C, Clark of Chicago has just issued a bro- 
chure which contains eight sermons, four being 
preached by Rev. W. C. Gannett on “ Blessed be 
Drudgery,”’ “I Had a Friend,” “A Cup of Cold 
Water,” and “ Wrestling and Blessing,’’ and the 
other four by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, on “‘ Faith- 
fulness,’’ “Tenderness,” ‘*The Seamless Robe,” 
and “ The Divine Benediction.’”’ Thees discourses 
are of an ennobling, purifying character, full of 
beautiful sentiment and rich in pathetic incidents 
that will stir the tenderest emotions. After read- 
ing this little work one cherishes a kindlier, gen- 
tler feeling for all humanity, and if he is not made 
better by the chaste and holy spirit that pervades 
the book he must surely be insensible to the plead- 
ing of virtue, and the joy that comes from correct 
living and the hope of a brightand happy future. 

The general title of the volume is “‘ The Faith 
that Makes Faithful.’’—Madison Democrat. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. By William 
C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: 
Alfred C, Clark. 


This littke volume embraces the following 
essays, or little sermons: “ Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
“ Faithfulness,”’ “I Hada Friend,’’ “ Tenderness,”’ 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “The Seamless Robe,’’ 
“Wrestling and Blessing,’”’ and “ The Divine Bene- 
diction.’’ Each author has contributed equally 
to the book, and both have given to the public 
many beautiful thoughts clothed in beautiful lan- 
guage. The essays are, in part, didactic, and con- 
tain reflections upon lifein the different subjects 
treated that are not only interesting, butinspiring. 
Could the lessons taught be so impressed that they 
would be heeded, life would be made better for 
many people whose existence would become less 
purposeless. The faith found in this volume, if 
heeded—if made as much a part of the individual 
as it is a part of the book—will make faithful 
many who would be much better by having read 
the essays.— The Current. 


“Pregnant, pointed, and pithy addresses, calculated to bring religion into closer connection with life.” 


—New York Inaependent. 


‘All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, who try to find living remedies for living diff- 
culties, will be greatly helped by this little publication.””—Boston Transcript. 


Square 18mo, 228 pages, printed on fine paper, in four editions: fancy paper cover, 
daintily stamped, at 50 cents, or ten copies to one address, at $4.50; extra silk cloth, stamped 
in gold, at $1.00; white vellum, full gilt, in a box, $1.50; flexible morocco, gilt edges, in a box, 


$2.00. 
receipt of price by 


Either edition may be obtained from booksellers everywhere, or will be mailed on 


ALFRED C. CLARK, Pusuisuer, 


185-187 DEARBORN STREET, : . : ‘ 2 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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“~w__THE FOLLOWING ARE THE FACTS _y~ 


ALFRED C. CLARK, | CLARE’S LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY, complete in five massive vols. 


Publisher, OFFERS delivered free, and one year’s subscription 
— 


185-187 Dearborn St. to his great journal, ‘“THE New Uniry”’ 


for $2.00 sent with order, and eight 
CHICAGO, ILL. monthly payments of $1.00 each. 


eeee Che Library of Universal History Described ««« 


Five Royal Octavo Volumes 
8x II xg inches. 2,013 pages, 
Hundreds of Illustrations. Scores 
of Colored Maps. Brown Silk 
Cloth Binding Stamped in Gold. 
Red Edges. Superb Quality of 
Paper. Large, Clear, Perfect 


Type. 


The Verdict of the People 
Unbounded Praise. 


Educators, Jurists, Ministers, 
Authors are unanimous in declar- 
ing it the most complete, instruct- 
ive and = entertaining historical 
work in existence, 


stortstot i oe . . RE | | Endorsed by leading Universi- 


ties; conceded by the Press and 


‘i RAR BY. Public to be the best work of the 
Fathers and Mothers | nna : kind ever Published. 


oe th Fa ta Pikes READ WHAT THEY SAY. 
The opportunity is yours, not alone Wit = . ANG 


for yourselves, but for your chil- SS SSN INA eas cae 
dren. Will you set them a worthy anf | ? . 

up surrounded by the inspiring 
and refining influence of good 
literature? Do you wish them 
to become intelligent men and 
women, fitted to fill exalted places 
in the world? What better can 
you do to this end than to place 
within their reach a journal that 
has for its motto: ‘* For Good 
Citizenship, Good Literature, and 
Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion,’’ and _ the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL “SS ee ‘t oie as easier than they have ever been 
HISTORY? OS eae | before, or can possibly be again. 
¢ ) 


} ..A LIBERAL EDUCATION... i Clare’s History “tara REACH OF ALL} 


( ‘ ) 
It is the story of mankind from the earliest dawn of civilization to the present day. 


Israel Smith Clare is a powerful writer, the author of numerous historical works of great value. THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 


HISTORY is his latest and most important production. Every page gives evidence of his large experience, ripe judgment, complete knowledge, 
and intuitive sense of correct proportion. 


Never before has the acquirement of knowledge been rendered so attractive. Such is the literary merit of this great work that even a casual 


reader cannot fail of acquiring a view of the progress of civilization which will vastly increase his knowledge, his appreciation of the frequent 
allusions made to the past, and his ability to converse entertainingly and with intelligence. 


One studying the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY will find it a constant delight, returning an hundredfold reward for the 
effort put forth. 


IN THE FRONT RANK...... THE NEW UNITY PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM 


A Twenty-four-page weekly, 9 x 12 inches, printed on fine book paper, in clear, large, beautiful type. 


The purpose of this journal is embodied in its inspiring motto, as follows: ‘‘ For Good Citizenship; Good Literature, and Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion,’’ ’ 


It is ably edited; and both in subject-matter and make-up in harmony with its lofty ideal. There is no better periodical to place in 
the home. Its quiet influence makes for all that is best. 


$2.00 AND EIGHT MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS OF $1.00 EACH ARE THE EASY CONDITIONS. 


Guarantee. BLANK FOR ORDERING. 
eee 
> $$$ nn 
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example? Will you bring them ne : Bs HIN \ Young Thien and Comet 


An opportunity is placed within 

your reach to supplement your ed- 

ucation; to add to your powers of 

usefulness ; to multiply your ca- 

pacity to appreciate and enjoy; to 

ht yourselves for better positions 

both in society and business; to 

enable you to give information to 

PR eae others; to have your company 

saat = sought. Can you afford to let the 


a! ioe Rae chance go by? The conditions are 
Th ty SE oe 


The LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY was never before 1897 . 
offered for less than $19.00 per set. When the present, LIMITED ALFRED C. CLARK, PUB. 
edition is exhausted, there will be no future opportunity of securing No. 185-7 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. : 
> ca pact a do eee ee os a nom See. Dgar Sir: I accept the terms of your offer in ‘‘The New Unity.” Enclosed herewith find 

The subscription price of THE NEW UNITY is $2.00 per year. first payment of $2.00. In return send me Clare’s Library of Universal History in five 
Both are for the first and last time offered for a cash payment of $2.00 volumes, cloth bound, to be sent at once, charges prepaid, and The New yany. ~~ age 
and eight subsequent monthly payments of $1.00 each. I will pay the balance, $8.00, in eight monthly installments of $1.00 each, The first to 

The paper will be sent and books delivered, free, immediately upon made thirty (30) days from date. 
receipt of the first payment. You whose attention comes to this ex- Remarks : 
traordinary announcement are fortunate. Do not do yourselves the 
injustice of letting it escape you. Tell your friends about it. You can Signed 
do them no greater kindness, nor one for which they will thank you Ss ae a 
more sincerely in the days to come. ACT NOW. RPPRPRERARP-RP- PPP PP PPL PAL P PPP PP PPP PPP PPP 
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---ATTEND THE--- 


Liberal 
Congress of 
Religion 
and the 
Centennial 
Exposition 
At Nashville, Tenn. 


Price’s College 
Hotel... 


European and American Plan. 
Gor. Vauxall and Broad Streets. 


———- 


Special rates to parties of ten or more. | 


On main line of electric cars to Exposi- 
tion grounds, 
Two blocks from Union Depot. 


Half block from Custom House and 
Postoffice. 


Best Line 


ame Ce 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnat 


——AND THE— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 CiaRK STREET, 


Vacation Days. 
In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 


| Michigan. Minnesota, Iowa,and South Dakota, E B 
along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


TRE 


UUORICH 
INE 


| . RINCIPA] f? 


SUMMER RESORTS 


On LAKE MICHIGAN 
LOW EXCURSION RATES 


———— en 


° CHIcaGo. 


——— 


Accommodations for 2,000 guests at mod- | Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming loc.li- | 
erate rates. >» | ties pre-eminently fitted for summer homes, | P kB 
- > 
| y | nearly allof which are located on or near lakes $4¢4%% $440 


_which have not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner’”’ 


A companion pamphlet 
to The Ten Great Novels. 


To Whom it May Concern. | to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. OPINIONS OF SIXTY-SEVEN MEN 


This is to call the attention of the public to the | AMONE the list are names familiar to many ofour | AND WOMEN OF LET TERS— 
fact that the Wisconsin Central Lines havetwo fast | readers as the perfection of Northern summer Including E. C. Stedman, John Fiske 
trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- | resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of John N. Chadwick, etc., etc. 


lis, Ashland, and Duluth, touching all the impor- 
tant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The 


lands in Northern Wisconsin for sale. For com- 


_ interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
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; . | Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
Company has thousands of acresof fine farming | ° ’ . J L J 
from the “ busy marts of civilization’”’ that they ENKIN LOYD ONES 


plete information on this subject, address 


| 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’l Pass. Agent, | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


We want agents, either ladies or gentle- 
men, girls or boys, to work for THE NEW 
UNITY and other publications. No experience 
necessary. Address Al:red C. Clark, 185-187 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


! 
} 


' cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 


PUBLISHED BY 


frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- The Unit Publi hi C 
| isnhin OMPAaN VY oeoee 
| west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- Y 4 PAN y oe 


Way. Send a two-cent stamp fora copy of ‘ Va- 

cation Days,”’ giving a description of the principal 

resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding- ALFRED C. CLARK 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
| General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 


25 Cents Per Copy. 
For Sale by 


Publisher of THE NEW UNITY 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


International Directory 
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OF TRANSPORTS, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


SOCIETE DES GRANDS ANNUAIRES (A. MICHEL & CO.) 


Head Offices: 60 rue de Maubeuge, Paris, France. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Bruxelles, 15 rue du Peuplier ; London, 222 to 225 Strand; Berlin, Friedenau, W.; Hamburg, 6, Alte Groningerstrasse ; Odessa, 
rue Polskaia (Mon Mavrogodato); Wien II, Roberthof; Montreal, 99 St.-Francois Xavier-Street ; Buenos-Aires, 383 Piedad. 


te 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY is the only existing publication ap- 
pearing in four languages—English, French, German and Spanish. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Importers of the 
whole world, arranged according to countries and towns, together 
with imported goods or products. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Exporters of the 
whole world, arranged according to countries and towns, together 
with exported goods or products. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Merchants and 
Manufacturers of the whole world, arranged according to countries and 
towns, together with products or manufactured goods. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the lists of Commission and 
General Ageuts of the whole world, with their special branch of business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Banks and Bankers 
of the whole world, as well as Financial Companies, Corporations, etc. 


No matter what your line is, if you export or import any- 
thing, you cannot afford to do without this great work 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY ives the Lists of Ship Brokers and 
Shipping Agents of the whole world, as well as all Agents, Correspon- 
dents or Consignees of any Navigation Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Forwarding Agents 
or Companies of the whole world, as well as of all Custom-house brokers 
and firms engaged in the Transportation business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY sixes all information on the Naviga- 
tion Compan.es and Shipowners of the whole world, together with their 
services, time-tables, ports of call, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives all information on the Insur- 
ance Companies of the whole world, together with their Agents and 
Representatives in every country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the most complete information 
on all the Harbors of the world; situation, draught of water, docks, 
quays, charges and dues, accommodation, etc. 


Price of the INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY: $15.00. 


Please note that for Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New-Orleans, New-York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, etc., the “International Directory” is also a Local Business Directory. 


ALFRED i. CLARK, Manager for the United States. 


Eastern Office, 194 Times Bldg., New York. 


Address all Correspondence to Home Office. 


Home Office, 1oth floor Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cielies in Chicago. 


TemMBLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak Park UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K, A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL Cuurcu (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZioN CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi- 
ana Avenue and 21st Street, E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE Sout (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs.Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin Streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


St Pauv’s Cuurcu (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevardand Langley Avenue. Jenkin 


Lioyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
Cuurcn, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R, A, White, Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place, 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


MermMeorRtAL Charen (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seven ‘hy Sticet wid Levington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 1t o'clock. 


STEWART 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers. 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities, 175 Dear- 
born Street, room 93. Open daily. 


Ryper Memoriat Criurcu (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street, 
Sunday services 11 A.M, and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, q:30A.M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 P.M, Devotional 
Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rey, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 
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LAKE Line... 


AJ-OQmitnH, 
G.aveaano, oO. 
CKHKWieer 


Ay Ge. FP. a 
CHICAGO. 


Kor all expert Dental 
Operations 
call on 
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Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 

(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices 1s 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


ILLINOIS oy CENTRAL 


Runs Two Nao/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


Rae 
AYLIGHT U)PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing See that your mo between Chicago and 
St. Louis Reads v via filing oa Tantra A: Railroad. 


It can be ob Pot 
H, MANSON, G. PA A., Ill. Cent. R. h., ~~ Til. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 
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FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 
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Of this book one English reviewer says: 


“ Thot gh a book of only 21 pages, 27 ff the? 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


“We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a do/d, comprehensive. affirm. 
ative Christianity of a thoroughly practical and 


social nature.’ PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 
BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEw YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. ‘Trafhe Mer. Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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Winsor Gereai Goitee 


Keeps the Stomach sweet. 


THE McMULLEN-WINSOR COFFEE CO. 
139 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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I have a fine new 


$150.00 


Organ 
For Sale... 


Suitable for church or lodge-rvoom. First- 
class in every respect, and at one-half 
the regular retail price. 


Address ALFRED C. CLARK, 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


